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The  Person  of  the  Incarnate  Christ 

By  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  study  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  intricate  studies  which  can  be  undertaken  by  a 
Biblical  theologian.  The  many  single  volumes  which  have  been 
produced,  such  as  B.  B.  Warfield’s  excellent  book,  The  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ,  as  well  as  such  massive  works  as  the  five- 
volume  set  by  J.  A.  Domer  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  are  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Con¬ 
templation  on  the  person  of  Christ  is  an  exhaustless  mine  of 
theology  and  vital  preaching  as  well  as  at  the  heart  of  any 
true  devotion  of  the  Savior.  Every  systematic  theology  worthy 
of  the  name  gives  considerable  attention  to  the  person  of  the 
incarnate  Christ. 

The  Preincabnate  Person  of  Christ 

The  person  of  Christ  incarnate  is  best  understood  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  person  of  Christ  before  He  became  incarnate. 
In  any  orthodox  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Second  Person  is  described  as  possessing  all  the  attributes  of 
the  godhead,  being  distinguished  as  the  Second  Person  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  First  or  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  and  as  the 
eternal  Son  in  contrast  to  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
such  utterances  as  Hebrews  13:8  it  is  made  clear  that  these 
attributes  are  the  eternal  possession  of  Christ  continuing  even 
in  His  incarnate  state.  Even  before  His  incarnation,  however, 
Christ  had  certain  properties  and  ministries  which  distin¬ 
guished  Him  from  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son.  In  the 
plan  of  God  He  was  designated  as  the  coming  Redeemer.  In 
the  Old  Testament  He  appeared  frequently  in  the  character 
of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  and  other  thcophanies.  His  person, 
however,  prior  to  the  incarnation  did  not  include  any  human 
or  angelic  attributes,  and  the  theophanies  did  not  involve  any 
change  or  addition  in  His  nature.  In  general  the  preincamate 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject, 
“The  Person  of  Christ.” 
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person  of  Christ  was  not  complicated,  and  does  not  present 
the  theolo^cal  problems  which  originate  in  the  incarnation. 

The  Deity  of  the  Incarnate  Christ 

When  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  became  incarnate 
there  was  immediately  introduced  the  seemingly  insuperable 
problems  of  uniting  God  with  man  and  combining  a  person 
who  is  infinite  and  eternal  with  that  which  is  finite  and  tem¬ 
poral.  Orthodox  Christianity,  however,  has  been  united  in  the 
opinion  that  the  incarnation  did  not  diminish  the  deity  of  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  even  during  the  period  of  humili¬ 
ation  and  suffering  while  Christ  was  on  earth.  Such  limitations 
as  may  have  been  involved  in  the  kenosis  did  not  subtract  one 
attribute  or  in  any  sense  make  Christ  less  than  God.  The  cen¬ 
tral  importance  of  the  continued  deity  of  Christ  has  been 
recognized  by  theologians  from  early  centuries  until  the 
present,  and  any  attack  on  the  deity  of  Christ  is  justly  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  assault  upon  a  central  aspect  of  Christian  faith. 

Generally  speaking,  those  who  accept  the  inspiration  and 
infallibility  of  Scripture  do  not  question  the  deity  of  the  in¬ 
carnate  Christ.  Among  the  early  church  fathers  a  major  de¬ 
fection  on  the  deity  of  Christ  was  led  by  Arius  which  resulted 
in  his  rejection  by  the  orthodox  fathers  and  the  formulation 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  fourth  century.  Earlier  the  deity  of 
Christ  had  been  denied  by  sects  such  as  the  Ebionites,  the 
Alogi,  and  others.  The  defection  from  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
the  deity  of  Christ  was  continued  by  Socinus,  the  sixteenth- 
century  reformer,  and  was  perpetuated  by  Schleiermacher 
and  Ritschl  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Though  the  denial  of 
the  deity  of  Christ  was  not  embraced  by  the  majority  of  the 
Christian  church  prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  the  Biblical 
doctrine  has  been  openly  questioned  in  many  contemporary 
works,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  considered  the  natural  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary. 

Representative  of  modern  scholarship  is  the  work  of  Millar 
Burrows,  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology.  Burrows  doubts 
the  validity  of  the  birth  accounts  in  Matthew  and  Luke  which 
testify  to  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ.  He  approves 
the  poorly  supported  Sinaitic  Syriac  rendering  of  Matthew 
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1 :16 :  ‘‘Joseph  .  .  .  begat  Jesus."'  He  holds  there  is  no  support 
for  the  birth  narrative  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.*  Though  the 
Gospel  of  John  frequently  refers  to  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  Burrows  nevertheless  says:  ‘‘There  is  no  indication 
that  he  ever  thought  of  himself  in  that  way.”* 

The  evidence  of  Scripture  is  so  complete  that  one  who 
denies  the  deity  of  Christ  must  necessarily  reject  the  accuracy 
of  the  Scriptures.  Berkhof  summarizes  the  evidence  for  the 
deity  of  Christ  in  these  words:  ‘‘We  find  that  Scripture  (1) 
explicitly  asserts  the  deity  of  the  Son  in  such  passages  as  John 
1:1;  20:28;  Rom.  9:6;  Phil.  2:6;  Tit.  2:13;  I  John  6:20;  (2) 
applies  divine  names  to  Him,  Isa.  9:6;  40:3;  Jer.  23:6,  6;  Joel 
2:32  (comp.  Acts  2:21);  I  Tim.  3:16;  (3)  ascribes  to  Him 
divine  attributes,  such  as  eternal  existence,  Isa.  9:6;  John 
1:1,  2;  Rev.  1:8;  22:13,  omnipresence.  Matt.  18:20;  28:20; 
John  3:13,  omniscience,  John  2:24,  26;  21:17;  Rev.  2:23, 
omnipotence,  Isa.  9:6;  Phil.  3:21;  Rev.  1:8,  immutability, 
Heb.  1:10-12;  13:8,  and  in  general  every  attribute  belonging 
to  the  Father,  Col.  2:9;  (4)  speaks  of  Him  as  doing  divine 
works,  as  creation,  John  1:3,  10;  Col.  1:16;  Heb.  1:2,  10, 
providence,  Luke  10 :22 ;  John  3 :36 ;  17 :2 ;  Eph.  1 :22 ;  Col. 
1:17;  Heb.  1:3,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Matt.  9:2-7;  Mark 
2:7-10;  Col.  3:13,  resurrection  and  judgment.  Matt.  26:31, 
32;  John  6:19-29;  Acts  10:42;  17:31;  Phil.  3:21;  II  Tim.  4:1, 
the  final  dissolution  and  renewal  of  all  things,  Heb.  1:10-12; 
Phil.  3:21;  Rev.  21:6,  and  (6)  accords  Him  divine  honour, 
John  6:22,  23;  14:1;  I  Cor.  16:19;  II  Cor.  13:13;  Heb.  1:6; 
Matt.  28:19.”* 

(Jharles  Hodges  has  provided  another  summary  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  evidence  for  the  deity  of  Christ :  ‘‘All  divine  names  and 
titles  are  applied  to  Him.  He  is  called  God,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  great  God,  God  over  all ;  Jehovah ;  Lord ;  the  Lord  of  lords 
and  King  of  kings.  All  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Him. 
He  is  declared  to  be  omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty,  and 
immutable,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  He  is  set 


'Millar  Burrows,  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology,  p.  101. 
*lbU..  p.  101. 

*Ibitl.,  p.  102. 

*L.  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  94-95. 
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forth  aa  the  creator  and  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  universe. 
All  things  were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him;  and  by  Him 
all  things  consist.  He  is  the  object  of  worship  to  all  intelligent 
creatures,  even  the  highest;  all  angels  (t.e.,  all  creatures  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God)  are  conunanded  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  Him.  He  is  the  object  of  all  the  rdigious  sentiments; 
of  reverence,  love,  faith,  and  devotion.  To  Him  men  and  angels 
are  responsible  for  their  character  and  conduct.  He  required 
that  men  should  honour  Him  as  they  honoured  the  Father; 
that  they  should  exercise  the  same  faith  in  Him  that  they  do 
in  God.  He  declares  that  He  and  the  Father  are  one;  that  those 
who  have  seen  Him  had  seen  the  Father  also.  He  calls  all  men 
unto  Him;  promises  to  forgive  their  sins;  to  send  them  the 
Holy  Spirit;  to  give  them  rest  and  peace;  to  raise  them  up 
at  the  last  day;  and  to  give  them  eternal  life.  God  is  not  more, 
and  cannot  promise  more,  or  do  more  than  Christ  is  said  to 
be,  to  promise,  to  do.  He  has  therefore,  been  the  Christian’s 
God  from  the  beginning  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places.”' 

All  modem  defections  from  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ  assume  that  the  Bible  is  not  authoritative  or  final  in  its 
revelation  of  this  doctrine.  If  scholars  are  free  to  question  the 
explicit  statement  of  Scriptures  on  the  basis  of  higher  criti¬ 
cism,  there  can  be  no  remaining  norm  for  the  theological 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  Though  a  denial  of  Scriptural 
infallibility  does  not  necessarily  result  in  a  denial  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  mass  of  Scriptures 
representing  Jesus  Christ  as  the  eternal  God  without  ques¬ 
tioning  the  Scriptural  record.  Even  modem  liberals  pay  lip 
service  to  this  in  their  recognition  of  the  term  the  Son  of  God 
and  their  recognition  of  the  term  Lord  and  Savior  as  applying 
to  Christ.  Without  question  the  cmcial  issue  in  Biblical 
theology  is  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  disregard  or  question  of 
this  central  doctrine  of  the  Bible  leads  to  inevitable  chaos  in 
theology  as  a  whole. 

The  Humanity  of  the  Incarnate  Christ 

Though  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  indispensable  fundamental  of  Christology, 

'Charles  Hodge,  SftUmmtie  Tktthgy,  II,  SS2. 
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the  doctrine  of  Hie  true  humanity  is  equally  important.  On 
the  fact  of  Hie  humanity  depends  the  reality  of  His  death  on 
the  cross,  His  claim  to  be  Israel’s  Messiah,  His  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  to  David  of  a  descendant  to  sit  on  his  throne,  and 
His  offices  of  prophet  and  priest.  Those  who  deny  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ  such  as  modem  Christian  Science  are 
just  as  effective  at  destroyinsr  the  true  Christian  faith  as  those 
who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ.  As  in  the  <:ase  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  deity  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  bear  a  full  testimony  to 
His  humanity,  and  a  denial  of  these  aspects  of  His  incarnate 
person  would  necessitate  a  denial  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  doctrine  of  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ  has  always  been  a  part  of  orthodox  Christian  faith. 

The  humanity  of  Christ  is  evident  first  of  all  in  the  fact 
that  He  possessed  a  true  human  body  composed  of  fiesh  and 
blood,  and,  like  the  bodies  of  other  men  in  everything  that  is 
essential  except  those  qualities  which  have  resulted  from 
human  sin  and  failure.  He  evidence  for  His  human  body  in 
the  Scriptures  is  if  anything  even  more  evident  than  the 
evidence  for  His  deity. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  Christ  was  bora  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  fulfilling  in  this  notable  historical  event  of  His  incaraa* 
tion  all  that  would  normally  be  expected  of  a  human  birth 
and  fulfilling  the  many  Old  Testament  prophecies  which 
anticipated  His  genuine  humanity. 

The  life  of  Christ  subsequrat  to  His  birth  in  Bethlehem 
reveals  the  same  normal  human  development  and  growth. 
According  to  Luke  2 :52 :  ’’Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  stat¬ 
ure  and  in  favor  with  Gk>d  and  men.”  His  bodily  growth  was 
normal  like  that  of  other  children.  More  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  however,  is  the  statement  that  he  advanced  in  wisdom 
or  knowledge.  This  is  commonly  interpreted  to  refer  to  His 
humanity  rather  than  to  His  divine  consciousness.  Other 
aspects  of  His  experience  correspond  to  that  of  ordinary 
human  beings.  He  experienced  in  His  life  similar  feelings  and 
limitations  as  other  human  beings,  and  His  physical  move¬ 
ments  were  such  as  corresponded  to  a  genuine  human  nature 
and  human  body.  He,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  was  able  to 
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suffer  pain,  thirst,  hunger,  fatigue,  pleasure,  rest,  death,  and 
resurrection.  Both  before  and  after  His  resurrection  He  could 
be  seen  and  felt,  and  His  human  body  was  tangible  to  human 
touch  just  as  other  human  beings.  No  one  seems  to  have  ever 
doubted  that  He  possessed  a  true  human  body  prior  to  His 
death,  and  even  after  His  resurrection  He  went  out  of  His 
way  to  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  His  human  body.  The 
elements  of  the  supernatural  evident  in  miracles  such  as  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  water,  though  admittedly  beyond  human  powers, 
did  not  change  the  essential  character  of  His  body  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  Peter  who  also  walked  on  the  water. 

The  true  humanity  of  the  incarnate  Christ  is  also  recog¬ 
nized  in  Scripture  in  the  human  titles  which  were  given  to 
Him  such  as  Son  of  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  David,  man  of  sorrows,  etc.  The  Scriptures  also  testify 
specifically  to  the  fact  that  His  body  possessed  flesh  and  blood 
(Heb.  2:14;  1  John  4:2-3).  A  denial  of  His  humanity,  there¬ 
fore,  must  also  carry  with  it  a  denial  of  these  important  Scri{>- 
tures  which  are  essential  to  the  New  Testament  revelation  of 
the  person  of  the  incarnate  Christ. 

The  Scriptures  not  only  bear  testimony  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  human  body  of  the  incarnate  Christ, 
but  also  speak  specifically  of  the  fact  that  He  possessed  a 
human  rational  soul  and  spirit.  According  to  Matthew  26:38 
Christ  said  to  His  disciples :  “My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death.”  This  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  His 
divine  nature  and  therefore  is  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  He 
possessed  a  human  soul.  A  similar  statement  is  given  in  John 
13:21  in  regard  to  His  human  spirit  where  it  is  recorded: 
“When  Jesus  had  thus  said,  he  was  troubled  in  the  spirit.” 
According  to  these  and  other  Scriptures,  it  is  therefore  evi¬ 
dent  that  Christ  possessed  a  true  humanity  not  only  in  its 
material  aspects  as  indicated  in  His  human  body,  but  in  the 
immaterial  aspect  specified  in  Scripture  as  being  His  soul  and 
spirit.  It  is  therefore  not  sufficient  to  recognize  that  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  possessed  a  human  body,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  human  aspect  of  His  person  as  that 
of  a  complete  human  nature  including  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
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Contemporary  theology  has  largely  admitted  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ  though  sometimes  qualifying  or  denying 
His  deity.  Neoliberalism  as  well  as  neo-orthodoxy  has  raised 
no  serious  question  about  the  genuine  humanity  of  Christ. 
Modern  Christian  Science  has  been  the  major  movement  ques¬ 
tioning  a  true  humanity,  but  this  is  seldom  taken  seriously 
by  contemporary  theologians.  For  those  who  accept  the  Bible 
as  authoritative,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  in  all  reality  a  genuine  man. 

The  Hypostatic  Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures 

The  overwhelming  proof  for  both  the  deity  and  true 
humanity  of  Christ  makes  it  self-evident  that  in  His  person 
these  natures  so  widely  differing  as  to  their  attributes  are 
nevertheless  brought  together  into  a  personal  union  which  will 
continue  forever.  Though  Christ  sometimes  operated  in  the 
sphere  of  His  humanity  and  in  other  cases  in  the  sphere  of 
His  deity,  in  all  cases  what  He  did  and  what  He  was  could 
be  attributed  to  His  one  person.  Even  though  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  that  is,  a  human  nature 
and  a  divine  nature,  He  is  never  considered  a  dual  personality. 
The  normal  pronouns  such  as  7,  Thou,  and  He  are  used  of  Him 
frequently. 

The  hypostatic  or  personal  union  of  the  human  and  divine 
natures  in  Christ  is  given  explicit  divine  revelation  in  at  least 
seven  major  passages  of  Scripture  (Phil.  2:6-11;  John  1:1-14; 
Rom.  1:2-6;  Rom.  9:5;  1  Tim.  3:16;  Heb.  2:14;  1  John  1:1-3). 
These  passages  which  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  other 
doctrines  make  it  evident  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  took 
upon  Himself  a  complete  human  nature  and  became  man.  The 
act  of  incarnation  was  not  a  temporary  arrangement  which 
ended  with  His  death  and  resurrection,  but,  as  the  Scriptures 
make  evident.  His  human  nature  continues  forever.  His  earth¬ 
ly  body  which  died  on  the  cross  being  transformed  into  a 
resurrection  body  suited  for  His  glorious  presence  in  heaven. 
The  continuance  of  His  humanity  is  reflected  in  such  passages 
as  Matthew  26 :64  where  it  is  stated  that  Christ  will  sit  on  the 
throne  of  His  glory  and  return  to  earth  as  the  son  of  man: 
'‘Henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
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hand  of  Power,  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (cf .  Mark 
14:62;  Luke  22:69-70).  The  appearances  of  Christ  after  His 
resurrection  also  substantiate  the  continuity  of  His  true 
humanity.  When  the  worshipping  women  met  Christ  in  Mat¬ 
thew  28 :9  it  is  recorded :  "They  came  and  took  hold  of  his  feet, 
and  worshipped  him."  Mary  Magdalene,  according  to  John 
20 :17,  actually  clung  to  Christ  in  her  joy  at  seeing  Him  after 
His  resurrection.  Further  evidence  is  found  in  the  other  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  postresurrection  ministry  as  well  as  in  the 
fact  of  His  bodily  ascension  into  heaven  (Mark  16:19;  Luke 
24:30-31,  39-43,  60-63;  John  20:22,  27-28;  Acts  1:1-11;  7:66). 
According  to  Philippians  2:10,  the  human  name  Jesus  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  connection  with  the  final  judgment.  His  humanity 
seems  also  to  be  essential  to  His  work  of  mediation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  1  Timothy  2:6:  "There  is  one  God,  one  mediator  also 
between  God  and  men,  himself  man,  Christ  Jesus."  The  term 
"Son  of  man"  which  Christ  uses  Himself  in  Matthew  26 :64  as 
describing  His  reign  in  heaven  is  mentioned  also  in  Revelation 
1:13;  14:14. 

Though  certain  aspects  of  His  meditorial  work  will  termi¬ 
nate  according  to  1  Corinthians  16 :26-28,  there  is  no  indication 
anywhere  in  the  Bible  that  His  humanity  will  ever  be  termi¬ 
nated.  By  its  very  nature  a  human  personality  once  brought 
into  existence  never  ceases  to  exist,  and  what  is  true  of  ordi¬ 
nary  human  experience  is  also  true  of  Christ  who  became  man. 
His  continuance  as  a  human  being  in  eternity  seems  to  involve 
also  the  continuance  of  a  human  body.  This  is  demonstrated, 
first,  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  where  His  body  was  raised 
and  prepared  for  heaven ;  second,  in  the  fact  of  His  ascension 
which  was  a  bodily  ascension  into  heaven;  third,  in  the  fact 
that  He  will  return  bodily  to  the  earth,  and,  fourth,  that  His 
body  is  a  pattern  of  the  body  of  believers  who  are  raised  or 
translated.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that 
the  humanity  of  Christ  will  continue  throughout  all  eternity 
to  come. 

Among  conservative  theologians  the  fact  of  the  hypostatic 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  The  problem  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  of  the  union,  but 
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rather  in  the  relationship  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  the 
nature  of  the  self-consciousness  of  Christ  and  how  the  two 
natures  relate  to  the  will  of  Christ.  These  items  will  form  the 
burden  of  subsequent  discussions. 
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Developing  a  Biblical  Philosophy  Of 
Church  Music 

By  Donald  P.  Hustad 

We  are  living  in  a  day  of  increased  specialization  in  the 
professional  aspects  of  Christian  service.  Mission  boards  are 
asking  for  full-time  airplane  pilots,  full-time  builders,  full¬ 
time  secretaries,  as  well  aa  full-time  preachers  and  teachers. 
And  in  our  churches  we  are  appointing  full-time  ministers  of 
youth,  full-time  ministers  of  visitation,  full-time  ministers  of 
Christian  education,  and  full-time  ministers  of  music.  In  the 
Southern  Baptist  denomination  alone,  during  the  past  twenty 
years  this  movement  has  mushroomed  until  now  there  are 
more  than  three  thousand  churches  which  have  men  employed 
who  are  specializing  in  the  ministry  of  music  in  the  church. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  challenge  to  the  pastor,  and  the 
prospective  pastor,  becomes  obvious.  Sooner  or  later,  whether 
in  the  north  or  the  south,  he  is  going  to  be  administering  a 
program  which  includes  a  ministry  of  music,  and  a  minister  of 
music  in  that  position.  It  behooves  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
this  responsibility  of  administration.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  seemingly  magnanimous  attitude  of  don’t  want  to  be 
bothered  about  the  music  program — I  will  leave  it  entirely 
in  the  music  director’s  hands”  does  not  lead  to  successful  ad¬ 
ministration,  nor  to  an  ideal  music  situation. 

The  importance  of  considering  church  music  is  also  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  realize  that  in  the  organized  services  of  the 
church,  particularly  the  services  of  worship  and  evangelism, 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  time  is  occupied  with  music. 
Are  we  pastors  willing  to  give  this  much  of  the  valuable  time 
spent  in  God’s  house  to  a  ministry  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  for  which  we  have  no  working  philosophy? 

Many  future  ministers  will  find  that  in  their  first  appoint- 

Editor’t  Note:  This  article  it  the  first  inttallment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “A  Spiritual  Ministry  of 
Music,”  given  November  10-13,  1959,  at  the  Dallas  llieological  Seminary, 
by  Mr.  Hustad. 
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ment  or  call,  in  a  church  that  is  comparatively  small,  they 
may  themselves  be  expected  to  provide  the  ministry  of  music 
by  leading  the  singing,  or  even  by  directing  and  organizing 
the  choir.  It  is  significant  to  notice  that  our  theological  schools 
— whether  Bible  college  or  seminary,  at  least  in  our  non- 
liturgical  communions— -offer  almost  no  preparation  for  this 
kind  of  activity  or  responsibility.  No  courses  are  offered  in 
either  the  philosophy  of  church  music,  or  its  practice.  There 
are  no  offerings  in  hymnology,  or  in  song  leading,  conducting, 
or  music  theory.  There  is  preparation  for  understanding  the 
ministry  of  Christian  education,  and  the  ministry  of  Christian 
missions,  but  no  preparation  for  the  practical  problems  of 
choosing  hymns  or  preparing  a  worship  service  outline. 

If  these  are  not  enough  to  stimulate  your  interest,  let  me 
hasten  to  admit  that  music  in  the  church  seems  to  cause  more 
disturbance  than  any  other  activity.  Our  pastors  and  deacons 
often  experience  a  feeling  of  concern  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  musician  is  performing  a  function  clearly  integrated  with 
the  total  work  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
many  musicians  sense  this  uncertainty,  and  lose  something 
of  their  own  feeling  of  fulfillment  and  security.  If  I  cannot 
contribute  to  a  solution,  I  may  at  least  be  able  to  help  us 
understand  why  this  problem  exists. 

When  we  suggest  that  our  particular  Christian  fellowship 
does  not  have  an  organized  philosophy  of  church  music,  it  is 
not  meant  that  there  is  not  a  well-entrenched  and  working, 
though  unstated,  philosophy.  The  local  philosophy  of  church 
music  is  usually  discovered  in  a  chance  remark  of  the  pastor, 
the  music  committee,  or  the  deacons,  or  the  resistance  to  any 
change  that  might  be  suggested  by  the  new  and  rather  in¬ 
temperate  musician. 

There  are  many  who  would  be  unprepared  to  answer  the 
question,  “Why  do  you  have  music  in  your  church?”  They, 
too,  had  never  thought  music  important  enough  to  ask  “Why?” 
and  their  stammering  answer  might  well  be,  “Well,  I  don’t 
know.  We  have  always  had  music  in  our  church,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  always  will.”  These  same  folk  would  probably  tell 
you,  “I  don’t  know  much  about  music,  but  I  know  what  I  like.” 
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The  more  factual  answer  would  be,  *T  like  what  I  know.”  This 
I  would  call  Church  Music  to  Uphold  Tradition.  So  long  as  the 
music  director  does  not  upset  the  apple  cart  by  singing  un¬ 
familiar  anthems  or  changing  the  night  of  the  choir  rehearsal, 
his  program  is  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  second  approach  to  church  music  is  a  little  difficult  to 
label,  but  I  would  call  it  Music  for  Physical  and  Mental  Re- 
laxalion.  After  all,  the  morning  service  is  an  hour  long,  and 
we  cannot  expect  the  preacher  to  occupy  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  even  with  the  announcements  and  the  offering 
— so  we  need  music  to  fill  up  the  balance  of  the  time.  We  need 
music  to  cover  the  entrance  of  late  comers ;  music  to  give  the 
congregation  an  opportunity  to  stand  and  relax  before  the 
sermon.  We  need  music  with  which  we  can  open  the  windows 
for  a  change  of  air.  And  we  need  music — at  least  one  stanza 
— so  that  the  choir  can  proceed  from  the  loft  into  the  pews 
in  time  for  the  sermon.  Music  can  also  provide  a  sort  of  pacing 
to  give  variety  to  the  service  and  to  relax  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers  between  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,  the  prayer, 
the  announcements,  and  the  sermon. 

A  third  reason  which  might  be  given  for  music  in  the 
ministry  of  the  church  is  what  I  have  chosen  to  call  Music 
for  Promotion.  It  was  stated  rather  well  by  a  pastor  friend 
who  said:  ”Out  of  the  potential  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
people  who  might  come  to  any  single  church  service,  fifty 
per  cent  will  come  faithfully,  rain  or  shine,  with  good  preach¬ 
ing  or  bad,  with  excellent  music  or  mediocre;  these  are  the 
faithful  people  of  the  church  who  would  be  there  no  matter 
what  the  day  or  the  situation.  If  the  pulpit  ministry  of  that 
church  is  a  strong  one,  the  attendance  at  the  church  service 
will  increase  twenty-five  per  cent.  And  if  the  music  ministry 
of  the  church  is  successful,  if  the  choirs  sing  well,  if  we  have 
a  personable  song  leader,  and  if  we  have  occasional  guest 
musicians,  we  will  add  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent 
potential  attendance  at  that  church  service.” 

A  fourth  prevailing  philosophy  we  will  call  Music  for  Or- 
ganizational  Strength.  This  is  music  to  give  people  something 
to  do,  to  tie  them  closer  in  loyalty  to  the  church  by  giving 
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them  a  ministry.  This  church  is  one  which  is  interested  in  the 
maximum  number  of  choirs  and  the  maximum  number  of 
people  enrolled  in  the  choirs.  If  the  children  and  younsr  people 
come  to  choir  rehearsal,  they  will  be  singring,  at  least  oc> 
casionally,  in  the  services.  They  will  probably  attend  Sunday 
School,  and  their  parents  will  come,  as  well.  After  all,  so  they 
say,  the  best  way  to  develop  loyalty  to  the  church  is  to  en¬ 
courage  a  contribution  to  the  services  of  the  church. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  pinnacle  of  compliment  which  we 
as  musicians  expect,  many  pastors  have  said:  **Music  in  the 
church  provides  a  suitable  frameworic  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  It  prepares  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  for  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  creates  an  atmosphere  in 
which  people  are  receptive  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.”  I  am 
a  bit  at  a  loss  to  put  a  label  on  this  philosophy,  but  you  might 
call  it  Music  as  a  Psychological  Aid  to  Preaching.  Occasional¬ 
ly  I  hear  this  philosophy  expressed  in  a  negative  way.  A 
pastor  will  say :  “Music  in  the  church  should  not  be  an  end  in 
itself;  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end — and  we  mutually  agree 
that  the  end  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  total  minis¬ 
try  of  the  church.” 

Please  do  not  misunderstand — there  is  merit  in  everyone 
of  these  objectives.  In  the  first  place,  tradition  is  important. 
People  have  a  right  to  feel  at  home  in  the  church,  and  we 
musicians  have  no  right  to  run  so  far  ahead  or  behind  their 
tradition  that  they  are  constantly  uncomfortable. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  recreational  and  relaxing  power  in 
music,  even  in  the  service  of  God.  Martin  Luther  once  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  hymn  be  sung  during  communion  because  the 
worshippers  might  easily  let  their  minds  wander  during  the 
long  period  on  their  knees;  singing  a  hymn  would  help  them 
forget  their  physical  discomfort,  and  to  center  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  experience  at  hand.  This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss 
the  validity  of  the  liturgical  formula:  “We  stand  to  sing 
praises,  we  kneel  to  pray,  and  we  sit  for  instruction.”  But 
a  change  of  position  and  a  change  of  air  is  a  good  thing  in 
the  house  of  God. 

It  is  not  completely  invalid  to  think  of  the  quality  of  our 
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music  as  beingr  either  positive  or  negative  promotion.  We 
honor  God  by  keeping  His  house  clean  and  in  good  order,  and 
by  injecting  something  of  beauty  in  art  to  help  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  worship.  These  things  also  have  pro¬ 
motional  value — people  are  not  attracted  to  a  dingy,  dirty 
church  building;  and  they  are  repelled  by  poor  singing  by 
either  the  choir  or  the  congregation. 

There  is  validity  also  in  the  argument  for  organization, 
particularly  in  our  growing  churches.  People  easily  get  lost 
in  a  large  church  unless  they  find  a  small  group  to  which  they 
can  belong.  We  find  in  our  school  (Moody  Bible  Institute)  that 
the  choirs  serve  a  real  function  by  providing  a  place  for 
friendship  and  fellowship  in  the  middle  of  a  busy,  unfriendly 
city.  This  is  also  true  in  the  church  program,  and  is  especially 
significant  in  planning  activities  for  our  youth. 

I  think  that  I  am  most  disappointed  with  the  last  sug¬ 
gestion  of  music  function  in  the  church,  partly  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  ultimate  in  the  understanding  of  the  average 
pastor,  and  partly  because  it  stops  at  the  threshhold  of  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter.  Is  it  true  that  music  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  or  is  it  genuinely  and  independently  important?  And, 
is  there  enough  challenge  in  music  for  tradition,  music  for 
recreation,  music  for  promotion,  music  for  organization,  and 
music  for  atmosphere,  to  challenge  a  young  man  for  a  life¬ 
time  of  Christian  service? 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  ask:  what  does  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  say  about  music  in  Christian  service?  Is  there  a  clearly 
defined  pattern?  I  was  brought  rather  desperately  to  face  with 
the  question  when  a  graduate  of  our  sacred  music  department 
wrote  us  after  having  spent  three  years  in  the  ministry  of 
music  in  a  church.  He  said  in  his  letter:  “Ephesians  4:11 
prescribes  the  ministries  given  for  the  edification  of  the 
church.  Where  does  the  ministry  of  music  fit  in?”  Turning  to 
this  passage,  I  read :  “And  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teach¬ 
ers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
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God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ.” 

Actually  the  New  Testament  references  to  music  in  wor¬ 
ship  are  very  few,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  present  a  com¬ 
plete  charge  to  the  church.  The  first  verse  tells  us  something 
about  the  appearance  of  music  in  corporate  worship,  at  least 
in  the  church  at  Corinth.  First  Corinthians  14 :26  reads :  ”How 
is  it  then,  brethren?  When  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you 
hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation, 
hath  an  interpretation.”  This  sounds  like  a  most  informal 
service  in  which  the  believers  gathered  together,  perhaps  in 
a  private  home;  and  that  in  turn,  or  voluntarily,  as  they  felt 
moved  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  one  began  a  hymn,  another  con¬ 
tributed  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  so  on. 
The  secular  historian,  Pliny,  said  of  the  early  Christians: 
“They  are  wont  on  a  fixed  day  to  meet  before  daylight — ^to 
avoid  persecution — and  recite  a  hymn  among  themselves  by 
turns  to  Christ  as  being  God.”  There  follows  in  the  same  verse, 
and  also  in  the  fortieth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  the  first 
admonitions  that  relate  to  liturgical  practice  in  the  church: 
“Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying,”  and,  “Let  all  things  be 
done  decently  and  in  order.” 

To  the  church  musician  the  two  most  significant  passages 
of  New  Testament  Scripture  are  Ephesians  6 :18-19  and  Colos- 
sians  3:16.  “And  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess; 
but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit;  speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in 
your  heart  to  the  Lord”  (Eph.  5:18-19).  “Let  the  word  of 
Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and  admon¬ 
ishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord”  (Col.  3:16). 
If  the  Christian  musician  had  only  these  two  texts,  he  could 
be  satisfied  that  he  had  received  a  God  given  challenge  and 
imperative. 

In  developing  our  Biblical  philosophy  we  will  try  to  answer 
these  questions:  To  whom  do  we  sing?  What  should  we  sing? 
How  should  we  sing?  What  results  should  accompany  our 
song? 
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In  answer  to  the  question  *To  whom  do  we  sing?'*  the 
texts  suggest  that  our  singing  is  in  two  directions.  First  of 
all,  we  sing  horizontally — “to  yourselves”  or,  better  rendered, 
“among  yourselves,”  “to  one  another.”  This  should  be  answer 
enough  to  the  ecclesiastical  systems  who  have  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  deprived  the  congregation  of  an  opportunity  to 
sing  for  themselves.  In  our  churches  the  choir  sings  to  the 
congregation,  the  congregation  sings  to  the  choir,  one  member 
of  the  congregation  sings  to  another  member.  Sometimes  the 
song  is  a  matter  of  personal  testimony.  On  other  occasions  the 
hymn  or  the  anthem  will  be  the  very  voice  of  God  speaking  in 
song  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear — yes,  even  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  themselves  singing.  This  is  singing  horizontally, 
singing  among  ourselves,  singing  to  one  another. 

Then  we  sing  also  “to  the  Lord.”  This  singing  is  vertical. 
Martin  Luther  said  it  was  his  purpose  to  give  to  the  German 
people  in  their  own  language  the  Bible  and  the  hymnbook,  so 
that  God  might  speak  to  them  directly  through  His  Word,  and 
that  th^  might  answer  Him  directly  through  their  song.  We 
sing  to  God  words  of  penitence,  words  of  consecration.  We 
sing  our  praise  and  adoration.  We  sing  our  petitions.  We  sing 
our  heart’s  cry. 

Music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions.  When  words  fail  us, 
we  sing.  Because  of  the  attributes  of  God,  we  sing.  Because  of 
our  deep  love  for  our  Lord,  we  sing.  When  we  are  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  we  sing.  To  what  better  use  can  the  tongue  be  put 
than  praise  of  its  Maker?  The  hymn  writer  prays  for  “a  thou¬ 
sand  tongues  to  sing  my  great  Redeemer’s  praise.”  How  many 
professing  Christians  are  not  using  the  one  which  God  gave 
them?  And  even  if  the  mouth  is  uttering  the  words,  how  many 
are  actually  aware  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
speaking  directly  to  Him  when  they  sing? 

In  our  evolving  philosophy,  we  ask  a  second  question: 
What  should  we  as  Christians  sing?  This  is  one  of  the  points 
of  friction  in  today’s  church  music  experience.  Will  the  choir 
prepare  anthems  or  hymn  arrangements?  Will  the  congrega¬ 
tion  sing  hynms  or  gospel  songs?  Will  the  organist  play  classi¬ 
cal  music  or  “spiritual,”  meaning  “based  on  a  hymn  I  know.” 
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The  answer  is  clearly  stated  in  both  of  these  passages,  “Psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs/*  Matthew  tells  us  that  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  supper  in  the  upper  room,  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  sang  a  h3nnn  and  afterward  went  out.  We  learn  from 
tradition  and  from  modem  Jewish  practice  that  the  hymn 
usually  associated  with  the  Passover  Supper  was  part  of  the 
Hallel  Psalms. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  realize  the  predicament  of  the  early 
Christian  church.  Here  is  a  new  faith,  a  new  Christology,  a 
new  group  of  worshippers,  a  new  understanding  of  salvation, 
and  no  hymnal  or  song  book  to  express  their  faith  and  their  ex¬ 
perience.  Oh,  yes,  the  Hebrews  had  a  song  book.  They  knew  it 
well.  And  since  they  knew  that  faith  in  the  Messiah  was  simply 
an  unfolding  of  their  Hebrew  worship  and  culture,  it  was 
natural  that  the  new  church  should  first  of  all  sing  Psalms, 
from  the  great  song  book  of  Israel.  To  be  sure  they  needed  to 
be  Christianized,  and  along  about  the  second  century,  it  became 
the  practice  to  follow  the  singing  of  any  Old  Testament  pas¬ 
sage  with  the  traditional  Gloria  Patri — ^to  remind  the  worship¬ 
pers  that  Christian  theology  reveals  a  Triune  God.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  continued  to  the  present  day,  in  the  tradition  of  follow¬ 
ing  a  psalter  reading  with  the  singing  of  “Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end; 
Amen.” 

Psalms  made  up  a  large  part  of  Greek  and  Latin  liturgy; 
and  there  were  many  in  the  early  church  who  felt  that  Chris¬ 
tian  song  should  all  be  taken  directly  from  Scripture.  No  less 
an  authority  than  John  Calvin  decreed,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  “only  God's  Word  was  appropriate  to  be  used  in 
God’s  praise.”  The  result  was  the  monumental  work,  the 
Genevan  Psalter,  which  formed  the  basis  for  Christian  song 
in  France,  the  low  countries,  and  Great  Britain  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  There  are  worshipping  groups  in  our  own 
country  whose  singing  is  still  limited  to  the  Psalms.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  they  have  been  part  of  the  Christian 
song  book  for  almost  two  thousand  years,  the  Psalms  are  often 
neglected  in  our  churches.  True,  the  soloist  will  sometimes 
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render  Allitsen’s  version  of  “The  Lord  is  My  Light”  and  the 
choir  may  sing  occasionally  “How  Beautiful  upon  the  Moun¬ 
tains”  or  some  other  psalm  in  anthem  setting.  But  it  is  evident 
that  we  may  be  guilty  of  neglecting  this  part  of  the  musical 
diet  prescribed  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  Apostle  Paul  suggests  that  we  sing  hymns  as  well  as 
psalms.  St.  Augustine  has  given  this  word  of  succinct  defini¬ 
tion  :  “A  hynm  is  a  song  of  praise  to  God.”  Historically  these 
songs,  not  canonic  in  origin,  have  been  called  hymns  of  human 
composure.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Word  of  God  which 
exhort  us  to  sing  unto  the  Lord  “a  new  song.”  There  should 
be  new  songs  for  new  experiences,  new  songs  for  new  triumphs, 
new  songs  with  each  increased  awareness  of  God’s  goodness 
and  benefits  to  us. 

The  third  type  of  music  literature  suggested  here  is  even 
more  intriguing  than  the  others.  Psalms  and  hymns  and  “spir¬ 
itual  songs.”  Certainly  the  apostle  is  not  saying  that  the  psalm 
is  not  spiritual,  or  that  the  hymn  is  not  spiritual.  It  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  are  three  phrases  meaning  the 
same  thing — ^psalms  and  psalms  and  psalms!  Rather  three 
different  types  of  text,  or  even  three  types  of  music  presenta¬ 
tion.  One  suggestion  interprets  the  Greek  phrase  odais  pneu^ 
matieaes  or  “Pneumatic  odes”  as  meaning  “odes  upon  the 
breath.”  These  were  described  as  wordless  songs,  perhaps  re¬ 
sembling  the  prolongation  of  a  vowel  sound  in  the  word  Al¬ 
leluia  as  some  of  you  may  have  heard  in  the  singing  of  Greg¬ 
orian  Chant.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  were  solo  songs,  im¬ 
provised  in  the  ecstacy  of  immediate  spiritual  experience,  and 
were  quite  emotional  in  character,  perhaps  relating  to  the 
“ecstatic  speakings”  mentioned  also  in  the  New  Testament. 

Some  of  the  early  church  fathers  indicated  that  this  same 
type  of  wordless  song  existed  in  their  day.  St.  Augustine  de¬ 
scribed  it  thus:  “It  is  a  certain  sound  of  joy  without  words. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  mind  poured  forth  in  joy,  a  man  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  his  own  exultation,  after  certain  words  which  cannot 
be  understood  bursteth  forth  into  sounds  of  exultation  without 
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words,  SO  that  it  seemeth  that  he  filled  with  excessive  joy  can¬ 
not  express  in  words  the  subject  of  that  joy.”* 

This  sort  of  exploration  is  most  intriguing,  but  also  time- 
consuming.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  quite  easy  to  find 
a  parallel  to  these  three  types  of  music  in  our  present  worship 
today.  We  should  sing  psalms — words  taken  from  God’s  Word 
itself.  But  there  is  room  also  for  new  hymns — hymns  of  human 
composure — and  we  have  two  thousand  years  of  hymnic  heri¬ 
tage,  much  of  which  we  have  neglected.  Finally,  there  should 
be  room  for  an  extremely  personal  and  emotional  expression 
of  song.  There  have  been  subjective  hymns  in  each  era  of  the 
Christian  age,  and  they  include  the  best  examples  of  what  we 
today  call  “the  gospel  song.” 

What  should  be  the  result  of  our  singing?  What  does  God 
expect  of  our  singing — perhaps  beyond  its  recreational, 
psychological,  promotional,  or  organizational  value?  The  first 
suggestion  is,  “In  all  wisdom,  teaching  one  another  in  psalms, 
etc.”  Many  expositors  agree  that  these  two  phrases  belong 
together  and  that  the  obvious  meaning  is  that  our  songs  (at 
least  some  of  them)  should  be  intellectual  and  dogmatic  in 
character.  Some  historians  suggest  that  the  early  Christians 
first  expressed  their  new-found  beliefs — ^their  credo — in  song. 
During  the  onward  march  of  the  Christian  church  for  two 
millenniums,  the  song  has  been  a  most  valuable  tool  of  indoc¬ 
trination.  It  figured  largely  in  the  conflict  between  the  Arians 
and  the  Athanasians  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Songs 
reflected  the  controversy  over  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
the  famous  filioque  controversy  which  divided  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  for  centuries.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Martin  Luther  set  the  Lutheran  Creed,  the  doctrine  of  baptism, 
the  Ten  Commandments — in  fact,  most  of  the  basic  dogma 
of  the  Reformation — in  song.  One  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
said :  “Luther  has  damned  more  souls  with  his  songs  than  with 
his  preaching.”  Charles  Wesley’s  six  thousand  hymns  are  said 
to  be  a  compendium  of  eighteenth-century  Methodist  theology. 

In  our  own  day  and  in  our  communions,  church  music 
seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its  pedagogical  strength.  Is  this 
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because  pastors  fail  to  recognize  or  admit  their  ability  to 
teach?  Or  is  it  because  our  twentieth-century  church  hymns 
teach  very  little  after  all? 

Our  singing  should  be  also  moral  in  its  tendency — “admon¬ 
ishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs/* 
A  revolutionist  once  said:  “Let  me  determine  the  songs  a 
nation  sings  and  another  may  write  their  laws/'  The  oldest 
extant  Christian  hymn  was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
in  the  second  or  third  century,  and  was  attached  to  three 
volumes  written  to  instruct  new  believers  in  the  walk  of  a 
Christian.  It’s  title:  “Shepherd  of  Tender  Youth.’’  In  our  day, 
the  voice  of  God  in  admonition  to  the  believer  can  come  in  such 
phrases  as  “Trust  and  Obey,’’  Rescue  the  Perishing,’’  “Stand 
up  for  Jesus,’’  and  “Rise  up,  O  Men  of  God.’’  This  is  hymnody 
that  tells  us  how  to  live,  how  to  grow  in  grace,  bow  to  serve 
our  Lord  effectively,  how  to  conform  to  the  image  of  Christ. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  we  should  sing  “with  grace  in  our 
hearts.’’  Singing  should  be  the  expression  of  grace  in  our 
hearts.  Someone  has  said :  “If  there  were  more  singing  Chris¬ 
tians,  there  would  be  more  Christians.’’  We  can  only  imagine 
the  joy  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  first-century  Christians 
who  lived  in  a  sense  of  the  immediacy  of  their  Lord.  Many  of 
them  had  walked  and  talked  with  Him.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
terrible  persecution,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  wondrous  exhila¬ 
ration  of  spirit  when  they  met  together  to  share  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  tbeir  faith.  It  must  have  been  difficult  to  conceal  the 
sound  of  joyous  song  from  the  inquisitors  of  Rome.  Fifty 
years  ago,  Alexander  Maclaren  said  in  the  Expositor's  Bible: 
“But  what  a  long  way  we  have  traveled  from  it  to  a  modem 
congresration,  standing  with  books  that  are  scarcely  looked  at, 
and  ‘worshipping’  in  a  hymn  in  which  half  of  them  do  not  open 
their  mouths  to  sing  at  all,  and  the  other  half  do  in  a  voice  in¬ 
audible  three  pews  off.’’*  We  wonder  how  our  Scottish  friend 
would  feel  today.  Would  he  think  that  the  volume  achieved 
by  a  perspiring  and  athletic  song  leader  is  a  symbol  of  success? 
Or  would  he  think  that  our  interest  in  choirs  and  in  guest 
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soloists  has  replaced  our  joy  in  singing  ourselves  our  praise 
of  God? 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  if  we  are  going  to  probe 
the  question  of  instrumental  music,  remembering  there  are 
some  groups  in  our  own  country  who  are  still  concerned  about 
the  New  Testament  silence  concerning  the  use  of  instruments 
in  the  church.  This  concern  is  not  a  new  one.  Most  of  the  early 
church  fathers  forbade  the  use  of  instruments  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

Saint  Augustine  (314-430)  once  said:  “Nor  must  we  keep 
back  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  timbrel  and  the  psaltery. 
On  the  timbrel  leather  is  stretched,  on  the  psaltery  gut  is 
stretched ;  on  either  instrument  the  flesh  is  crucified."' 

It  is  true  that  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  with  some  scorn  of 
“sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal"  (1  Cor.  13:1) ;  these  are 
two  historic  instruments  mentioned  in  Psalm  150:5:  “Praise 
him  upon  the  loud  cymbals :  praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding 
cymbals."  Historically  the  Psalms  were  always  accompanied, 
and  we  understand  that  the  word  aelah  is  probably  used  to 
express  the  occurrence  of  an  instrumental  interlude,  during 
which  time  the  participants  might  rest  their  voices  and  medi¬ 
tate  upon  what  they  had  just  sung.  However,  with  the  captiv¬ 
ity  of  the  children  of  Israel,  instrumental  music  dropped  out  of 
use  in  temple  worship. 

Actually  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  negative  implica¬ 
tion  in  all  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1  Corinthians  14 :7-8  the 
Apostle  Paul  says:  “And  even  things  without  life  giving 
sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in 
the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped? 
For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
himself  to  the  battle?"  It  is  not  suggested  whether  or  not  the 
pipe  or  harp  was  used  in  secular  activity  only,  but  certainly 
there  is  no  banning  of  these  instruments.  We  need  only  add 
that  John  the  divine  in  the  Revelation  looked  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  of  Jewish  mourning,  to  the  new  day  when  we  shall 
all  gather  around  the  throne  of  God,  and  when  our  song  of 
praise  in  the  new  Jerusalem  shall  be  accompanied  with  mjrriads 
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of  harps  and  trumpets,  and  undoubtedly  instruments  of  all 
kinds. 

The  last  (|uestion  which  we  ask  is  perhaps  most  important 
of  all.  Does  the  New  Testament  tell  us  how  we  shauld  sing? 
Undoubtedly  the  answer  is  contained  in  the  verses  already 
read,  but  we  are  grateful  that  the  Apostle  Paul  saw  fit  to  under¬ 
line  this  truth  in  1  Corinthians  14 :16 :  “I  will  pray  with  the 
spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also;  I  will  sing 
with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also.” 
We  are  impressed  first  of  all  that  the  apostle  thought  that  he 
should  approach  singing  exactly  as  he  approached  praying; 
after  all,  much  of  our  singing  is  prayer.  What  does  he  mean 
when  he  says,  “I  will  sing  with  the  spirit?”  Of  all  the  arts, 
music  is  the  most  emotional.  One  of  the  reasons  for  associating 
music  with  a  text  is  the  emotional  strength  which  it  gives  as 
it  underlines,  explains,  and  dramatizes  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  appears  that  the  apostle  means  here  that  he  will  allow 
his  emotions  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  melody,  that  he  will  allow 
music  to  express  genuine  emotion  as  he  sang  his  praise  to 
God,  of  his  faith,  and  of  his  experience.  But,  the  emphasis  he 
is  making  here  is  that  he  would  be  very  careful  that  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  he  expressed  would  be  based  upon  understanding — 

will  sing  with  the  understanding  also.”  His  singing  and 
praying  would  be  rational;  it  would  be  the  product  of  his 
mind.  It  would  be  intellectually  honest.  It  would  challenge  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  emotions. 

Is  not  this  exactly  the  pattern  for  Christian  worship  as 
set  forth  in  John  4 :24?  ‘‘God  is  a  spirit :  and  they  that  worship 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

Saint  John  Chrysostom  (345-407)  says  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  ‘‘making  melody  in  your  heart. . . .  Not  so  that  the 
mouth  utters  words  while  the  mind  is  inattentive,  wandering 
in  all  directions,  but  so  that  tiie  mind  may  hear  the  tongue.”* 

Finally,  I  am  impressed  with  the  phrases  ‘‘making  melody 
in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord  [italics  mine].”  Robert  Shaw, 
America’s  leading  choral  conductor  today,  once  said  in  our 
hearing,  ‘‘Ninety  per  cent  of  the  music  written  since  Beethoven 
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is  not  worthy  of  being  offered  in  praise  of  God.”  You  can  be 
sure  that  this  was  quite  a  startling  statement.  Beethoven  died 
in  1827,  and  most  of  the  music  we  use  in  our  churches  was 
written  since  that  time.  My  concern  was  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  he  failed  to  reveal  to  us  what  ten  per  cent  it  was  that 
pleased  God. 

Do  we  think  that  the  ears  of  God  are  tickled  by  the  melodies 
of  Beethoven,  or  even  Bach,  a  composer  who  knew  God  as 
intimately  as  any  great  artist?  No,  indeed!  God  is  not  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Bach  aria  sung  in  the  cathedral  by  a  talented 
and  well-trained  artist  if  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen,  as 
well  as  of  him  who  sings,  are  mute  and  cold.  He  is  more  apt  to 
hear  the  heart  cry  of  the  newborn  Christian  in  some  far  off 
land  with  scarcely  well-developed  theology,  and  poetiy  and 
music  that  are  less  than  artistic,  where  the  voice  comes  from  a 
heart  lifted  in  loving  praise  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  reason  for  quality  in  literature,  and 
quality  of  performance  of  music  in  God’s  house.  We  will  deal 
with  that  later.  But  I  am  often  sobered  when  reading  these 
words  in  Amos  5 :21-24 :  ”1  hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days,  and 
I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn  assemblies.  Though  ye  offer  me 
bumt-offerings  and  your  meat-offerings,  I  will  not  accept 
them:  neither  will  I  regard  the  i>eace-offerings  of  your  fat 
beasts.  Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I 
will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols. 

When  are  my  carefully  prepared  vocalises  a  noise  in  the 
ears  of  God?  It  is  the  song  in  my  heart  only  that  He  hears. 
Here  is  an  admonition  from  Saint  Jerome  (c.  340-420) :  “Let 
them  hear  this,  let  them  hear  it  whose  office  it  is  to  make 
melody  in  the  church:  sing  to  God,  not  with  the  voice,  but 
with  the  heart,  and  although  a  man  be  kakophonos,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  if  he  have  good  works,  he  is  a  sweet  singer 
before  God.”* 

In  closing  let  us  return  to  the  graduate  of  our  school  who 
was  seeking  God’s  will  for  his  life,  and  who  wondered  how  he 
might  possibly  find  a  ministry  worthy  of  a  life  time  of  dedica- 
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tion,  of  study,  and  of  sacrificial  toil — ^in  the  field  of  church 
music.  Referring  again  to  Ephesians  4:11,  I  had  to  confess 
that,  in  our  day,  we  do  not  have  any  apostles.  But  when  the 
music  of  the  church  preaches  the  gospel,  then  the  musician  is 
a  prophet.  And  when  through  the  singing  of  an  invitation 
hymn  the  Spirit  of  God  triumphs  over  the  stubborn  will  of  a 
sinner,  and  when  through  the  ministry  of  a  children's  choir 
a  prospective  delinquent  is  brought  off  the  street  to  rehearsal 
and  comes  to  know  the  Lord  of  whom  he  sings,  then  the  min¬ 
ister  of  music  is  an  evangelist. 

When  through  the  hymn  or  the  anthem  Christian  doctrine 
is  taught,  and  when  through  the  activity  of  the  choir  young 
people  learn  reverence  and  the  new  Christian  is  taught  to  yield 
his  musical  talents  to  the  Master’s  service,  then  the  minister 
of  music  is  a  teacher  as  well. 

And  when  through  his  intimate  contact  with  young  people 
in  the  choir  the  minister  of  music  has  an  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  Christian  counsel  and  guidance,  and  when  he  provides 
music  that  tells  people  how  to  live  and  other  songs  that  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  congregation  to  express  itself  in  praise 
or  in  testimony,  then  he  is  truly  a  pastor  and  an  undershepherd 
as  well. 

The  new  term  minister  of  music  has  not  been  dreamed  up 
simply  to  give  a  title  of  new  opportunities  in  our  churches.  It 
is  intended  to  signify  a  new  and  Scriptural  concept  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  music  in  the  church  and  of  the  musician  as  well.  He  is 
no  more  just  a  director  of  music ;  that  term  is  a  professional  ap¬ 
pellation.  He  is  not  just  a  choirmaster  or  an  organist.  He  is 
now  a  minister  of  music,  ministering  through  song  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist,  a  pastor  and  a  teacher;  and  ministering  in  these  same 
capacities  to  the  folk  in  the  church  who  come  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  leadership  and  jurisdiction.  That  is  the  essence  of  our 
philosophy.  I  believe  that  it  is  truly  Biblical  and  practical.  I 
am  sure  it  is  challenging. 


The  Godly  Remnant  of  The 
Tribulation  Period 

By  J.  Dwight  Pentecost 

Until  the  present  eschatological  controversy,  prophetic 
writers  were  in  general  agreement  on  the  existence,  the  nature, 
the  mission  and  the  preservation  of  a  remnant  of  Israel  during 
the  tribulation  period.  There  was  agreement  that  such  a  rem¬ 
nant  would  be  brought  to  the  Lord  after  the  rapture,  that  they 
would  undergo  intense  persecution,  but  would  carry  on  a 
ministry  of  witnessing  to  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  that  they  would  be  delivered  from  their  enemies  by 
the  return  of  the  Lord  to  the  earth  and  find  a  reward  in  His 
kingdom. 

Today  this  doctrine  of  the  remnant,  held  to  by  dispensa- 
tionalists,  is  being  strongly  attacked.  Alexander  Reese,*  writ¬ 
ing  to  disprove  the  pretribulation  rapture  position  and  to 
establish  posttribulation  rapturism,  realizes  that  if  the  church 
is  to  go  through  the  tribulation  the  church  will  be  the  witness 
for  God  and  not  the  remnant.  In  eleven  passages  in  his  volume. 
The  Approaching  Advent  of  Christ,  he  dips  his  pen  in  vitriol 
to  denounce  the  doctrine  of  the  remnant.  Oswald  T.  Allis, 
writing  to  disprove  premillennialism  and  establish  the  amil- 
lennial  position,  maintains  that  if  God  has  ceased  His  activity 
with  Israel,  and  will  fulfill  all  Israel's  covenant  and  kingdom 
promises  in  the  church,  there  can  be  no  place  for  a  remnant 
in  the  prophetic  picture.  He,  following  the  thinking  of  Reese, 
in  some  ten  passages  of  his  volume.  Prophecy  and  the  Church, 
seeks  to  disi^^ve  this  doctrine,  devoting  one  entire  chapter 
to  its  consideration.  Thus,  since  this  doctrine  is  being  attacked 
by  both  amillennialists  and  posttribulation  rapturists,  it  is 
necessary  to  clarify  the  Scriptural  teaching  on  this  subject. 

The  Necessity  of  a  Remnant 

The  existence  of  a  remnant  in  the  last  days  is  inextricably 
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tied  in  with  the  covenants  which  God  made  with  the  nation 
Israel.  Since  these  covenants  were  unconditional,  their  very 
nature  demands  the  existence  of  a  remnant  to  whom  and 
through  whom  these  covenants  can  be  fulfilled. 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  made  by  God  with  Abraham  is 
basic  to  the  whole  prophetic  question.  Stated  and  confirmed 
unconditionally  by  God  (Gen.  12:1-3;  13:14-17;  16:4-21;  17: 
1-8 ;  22 :17-18),  promises  are  made  by  Him  to  give  to  Abraham 
a  land,  a  seed,  and  a  blessing,  which  would  be  world-wide  and 
forever.  This  covenant,  then,  necessitates  a  remnant  to  be 
that  promised  seed,  who  can  occupy  the  land  given  that  seed, 
and  through  whom  the  promised  blessing  may  come. 

The  Palestinian  covenant  established  by  God  (Deut.  30  :l-9 ; 
Jer.  32:36-44;  Ezek.  11:16-21;  36:21-38)  gives  the  basis  on 
which  Israel  will  occupy  the  land  which  was  first  given  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  This  covenant  makes 
the  existence  of  a  remnant  imperative  to  fulfill  the  promised 
inheritance  of  the  land. 

The  Davidic  covenant,  likewise  unconditionally  affirmed 
by  God  (2  Sam.  7:10-16;  Jer.  33:20-21;  Ps.  89),  promises  a 
king,  a  kingdom,  and  a  throne  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  This 
covenant  promises  an  everlasting  earthly  kingdom  over  which 
David’s  seed  should  reign.  This  covenant,  likewise,  makes  nec¬ 
essary  a  remnant  to  whom  the  promises  of  the  Davidic  cove¬ 
nant  can  be  fulfilled. 

The  new  covenant,  unconditionally  affirmed  by  God  with 
Israel  (Jer.  31:31-34;  Ezek.  16:60;  Isa.  59:20-21;  Hos.  2:14- 
23),  promises  Israel’s  restoration  as  a  nation,  the  forgiveness 
of  her  sins,  the  cleansing  of  her  heart,  and  the  implantation 
of  a  new  heart  within  on  the  basis  of  regeneration.  In  order 
for  these  promises  to  be  fulfilled,  which  are  necessary  before 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  contained  in  the  other  covenants 
can  be  fully  fulfilled,  there  must  be  a  remnant  of  the  nation 
continuing  with  whom  God  can  fulfill  His  word. 

Since  God  has  made  these  solemn  promises  to  the  nation 
Israel,  the  very  character  of  God  is  at  stake  in  their  fulfillment. 
God  would  be  proved  a  liar  if  that  which  he  promised  is  not 
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fulfilled  as  promised.  The  integrity  of  God,  then,  makes  the 
existence  of  a  remnant  necessary. 

The  Remnant  in  Israel’s  History 
Even  a  casual  survey  of  Israel’s  recorded  history  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  that  God  dealt  with  a  believing  remnant 
within  the  nation.  Caleb  and  Joshua  (Num.  13 — 14),  Deborah 
and  Barak  (Judg.  4),  Gideon  (Judg.  7),  Samson  (Judg.  11), 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  2),  the  Levites  in  Jeroboam’s  day  (2  Chron. 
11:14-16),  Asa  (2  Chron.  15:9)  and  the  seven  thousand  faith¬ 
ful  ones  in  the  days  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  19:18)  are  examples. 
Concerning  the  existence  of  the  remnant  during  Israel’s  early 
history  Gaebelein  well  states:  ’The  Lord  had  a  remnant,  a 
faithful  remnant,  among  His  people  even  at  the  time  of  their 
great  apostasy.  This  is  the  thought  and  argument  here.  The 
apostasy  of  Israel  is  never  complete  apostasy.  The  Lord  has 
always  a  remnant  faithful  to  Him  and  the  covenants  among 
them.”* 

This  brief  mention  of  these  faithful  ones  will  illustrate  the 
principle  that  God  preserved  for  Himself  a  faithful,  believing, 
witnessing  remnant  in  times  of  apostasy,  persecution,  and  in¬ 
difference. 

The  Remnant  in  the  Prophets 
It  would  be  impossible  to  cite  all  the  references  to  the  rem¬ 
nant  in  the  prophetic  books.  The  large  place  that  the  remnant 
has  in  Isaiah  will  be  seen  by  reading  Isaiah  1:9;  4:3-4;  6:12- 
13;  10:21;  26:20,  49:6;  51:1;  65:13-14  as  well  as  such  ex¬ 
tended  passages  as  chapters  26,  33,  35,  and  66.  It  occupies  a 
major  thought  in  Jeremiah  15:11;  33:25-26  ;  44:28  as  well  as 
in  chapters  30-33.  Other  writers  give  it  prominence:  Ezekiel 
14:22;  20:34-38;  37:21-22;  Hosea  3:5;  Amos  9:11-15;  Zecha- 
riah  13:8-9;  and  Malachi  2:14;  3:16-17. 

As  we  have  thus  surveyed  the  doctrine  of  the  renmant  as 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  we-  have  found  that  God  is  dealing 
with  a  nation  on  the  basis  of  His  unconditional  covenants  with 
them.  Because  of  the  unbelief  of  the  nation  God  cannot  give 
the  benefits  of  their  covenants  to  them,  but  because  of  the 
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preservation  of  the  remnant  within  the  nation,  God  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  forth  the  promises  to  them.  It  thus  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  Old  Testament  that  God's  program  is  unaltered 
because  of  the  faithful  remnant  that  is  preserved,  even  in 
times  of  infidelity  and  apostasy,  which  remnant  will  be  pre¬ 
served  until  the  consummation  of  the  promises  of  the  cove¬ 
nants  so  that  God  be  not  found  a  liar. 

The  Remnant  in  the  New  Testament 
As  we  come  into  the  New  Testament  we  find  that  there  is 
presented  to  us  there  a  believing  and  expecting  nucleus  to 
whom  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  are  reaffirmed.  Such 
were  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  (Luke  1:6),  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  3),  Mary  and  Joseph  (Luke  1  and  Matt.  1 — 2),  Simeon 
(Luke  2:25),  and  the  disciples.  These  constitute  a  remnant 
within  the  remnant  of  Israel,  a  believing  group  within  the 
spared  nation.  Concerning  these  Darby  writes:  “The  whole 
is  too  clear  and  definite  to  need  any  comment :  a  remnant  al¬ 
ready  waiting,  a  people  prepared  for  Jehovah,  full  earthly  de¬ 
liverance  from  Him.  These  are  the  topics  divinely  given  by  in¬ 
spiration  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  That  they  were 
interrupted,  for  the  accomplishment  of  brighter  and  more 
blessed  purposes,  by  His  rejection,  is  quite  true ;  but  to  suppose 
that  He  was  to  invalidate  them  would  be  to  subvert  divine 
testimonies  and  destroy  divine  faithfulness.*'* 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  our 
Lord  that,  from  the  time  of  His  official  presentation  by  John 
the  Baptist  until  His  final  rejection  by  the  nation  Israel,  His 
ministry  was  confined  to  that  nation  alone.  It  was  to  that 
nation  the  promises  and  covenants  were  made,  to  whom  the 
Messiah  was  promised,  and  the  Lord,  in  offering  a  kingdom  to 
Israel,  is  presenting  Himself  as  the  one  who  will  fulfill  those 
covenants.  In  sending  out  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy,  as 
witnesses  as  to  the  presence  of  the  King,  their  ministry  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  Lord  to  Israel.  We  thus  see,  again,  the  principle 
that  God  is  dealing  with  the  remnant  that  has  been  spared. 
Gaebelein  writes  concerning  the  cessation  of  this  distinctly 
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national  dealing:  “Now  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  age 
there  certainly  was  such  a  Jewish-Christian  remnant  in  exist¬ 
ence.  . . .  That  remnant  of  Jewish  believers  is  seen  in  the  open¬ 
ing  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  three  thousand  saved  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  all  Jews.  Soon  there  was  a  very 
strong  assembly  composed  of  Jewish  believers  in  Jerusalem, 
who  were  faithful  witnesses  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  . 
They  went  to  the  temple  to  pray,  kept  the  different  feasts — in 
one  word,  they  continued  in  all  the  Jewish  customs.  God’s 
mercy  was  lingering  over  Jerusalem  and  these  Hebrew-Chris- 
tian  believers  had  hopes  that  the  nation  would  yet  receive 
their  testimony  and  accept  Him  whom  they  had  rejected.  .  .  . 

“At  last  Jerusalem  fell.  The  temple  was  destroyed.  The 
people  were  scattered.  It  was  therefore  made  possible  for 
Jewish  believers  to  continue  in  the  position  which  they  held 
for  years.  .  .  . 

“However,  the  existence  of  a  remnant  of  believers  among 
the  nation,  the  myriads  who  had  accepted  the  Lord  as  their 
Savior  and  the  Hope  of  Israel,  was  a  definite  proof  that  God 
had  not  completely  cast  away  His  people. . . . 

“A  Jewish  remnant  in  the  sense  of  the  apostolic  days  is  no 
longer  possible.  . . .  We  repeat  it  once  more,  the  believing  Jew 
at  this  time  is  not  ’gentilized’  as  has  been  pressed  so  much 
from  a  certain  side,  but  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  body  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  with  every  other  believer  a 
heavenly  hope,  a  heavenly  destiny.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
comes  to  take  His  own  unto  Himself,  every  believing  Jew, 
saved  by  Grace,  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.”* 

Some  have  argued  on  the  basis  of  Romans  11:6,  **Even  so 
then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace,”  that  the  church  becomes  the  remnant, 
and  will  be  the  witness  in  and  through  whom  the  promises  of 
God  are  fulfilled  to  a  ’’spiritual”  Israel.  All  the  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  Israel,  the  concept  of  the  church  as  a 
mystery,  the  distinctive  relationship  of  the  church  to  Christ, 
and  the  specified  purpose  for  the  church  all  make  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation  impossible.  Darby  comments  on  this  verse: 
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.  .  An  elect  remnant  spared,  who,  not  continuing  in  un¬ 
belief,  will  be  graifed  in  again,  and  that  into  their  own  olive 
tree;  not  into  the  Christian  assembly,  which  was  not  their  own 
olive  tree — ^they  had  never  been  broken  out  of  that,  nor  had 
the  believing  branches  continued  in  it.  There  is  an  elect  rem¬ 
nant  of  Israel  which  shall  be  brought  to  believe,  and  be  graifed 
into  their  own  olive  tree,  and  become  the  nation — ^the  *all 
Israel.'  There  are  many  passages  in  the  prophets,  as  Joel  ii., 
Zechariah  ix.,  to  which  it  may  suffice  thus  to  refer.”' 

To  summarize  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  concern¬ 
ing  the  remnant  we  use  the  words  of  Gaebelein :  .  There  is 

yet  to  be  a  Jewish  remnant,  a  strong  and  mighty  witness  that 
God  hath  not  cast  away  His  people.  This  future  remnant  of  be¬ 
lieving  Hebrews  will  be  called  as  soon  as  the  church  is  com¬ 
plete  and  removed  from  the  earth.  This  remnant  to  be  called 
through  Grace  corresponds  to  the  remnant  at  the  beginning 
of  this  age.”* 

The  Remnant  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 

Paul  declares  clearly  in  Romans  11 :25  that  the  blindness 
of  Israel  is  a  temporary  blindness.  Because  that  nation  is  now 
blinded  God  cannot  have  a  remnant  within  the  nation  with 
whom  the  covenants  will  be  fulfilled.  In  Romans  11 :26-27  it  is 
stated :  "And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved :  as  it  is  written.  There 
shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  un¬ 
godliness  from  Jacob :  for  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when 
I  shall  take  away  their  sins.”  Paul  has  previously  declared 
(Rom.  9 :6)  that  God  is  not  numbering  all  the  physical  seed  of 
Abraham  as  descendants,  but  that  the  promises  are  to  those 
who  are  in  faith.  Thus  we  understand  the  "all  Israel”  in 
Romans  11 :26  to  refer  to  this  believing  remnant,  the  believing 
Jews  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  We  turn  to  the  prophetic 
book  of  the  New  Testament  for  a  development  and  conclusion 
to  the  line  of  teaching  concerning  the  remnant. 

The  existence  of  the  remnant.  In  Revelation  12  we  are 
given  the  picture  of  a  woman  which  is  the  special  target  of 
Satanic  attack  in  the  tribulation  period.  The  woman  cannot  be 
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Mary,  for  nothing  of  Mary’s  experience  answers  to  the 
description  here.  This  cannot  be  the  church  for  the  church 
has  passed  off  the  earth’s  scene  by  rapture.  The  fact  that  the 
woman  here  bore  a  Son,  who  is  clearly  identified  in  verse  6  as 
the  Messiah,  reveals  that  this  woman  is  none  other  than 
the  nation  Israel.  The  fact  that  the  woman  is  clothed  with 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  helps  in  our  identification  for  in 
Genesis  37 :9  such  symbols  are  representative  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  Such  are  used  again  in  reference  to  Israel  in  Jeremiah 
31 :36-36 ;  Joshua  10 :12-14 ;  Judges  5 :20 ;  Psalms  89 :35-37.  The 
figure  of  a  woman  is  used  of  Israel  in  Isaiah  54 :5-6 ;  47 :7-9 ; 
Jeremiah  4  ;31 ;  Isaiah  66 :7-8 ;  Micah  4 :9-10 ;  5 :3.  When  Satan 
is  cast  out  of  heaven,  and  desires  to  pour  out  vengeance  on 
that  group  with  whom  God  is  particularly  dealing,  since  the 
church  is  not  on  earth,  he  attacks  the  nation  Israel.  It  becomes 
necessary  for  this  nation,  reassembled  in  unbelief  back  to  the 
land,  (Ezek.  37:8)  to  flee  for  preservation  from  the  satanic 
attack  (Rev.  12:13-17).  Thus,  we  see  that  such  a  remnant  does 
exist  in  the  tribulation  period.  It  is  this  remnant  that  God  is 
preparing  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  Israel’s  covenants  and 
promises. 

The  status  of  this  remnant  When  the  nation  Israel  is 
brought  back  into  her  land  after  the  rapture  by  the  covenant 
enacted  by  the  head  of  the  reviv«3d  Roman  Empire  (Dan.  9:27) 
Israel  is  still  in  unbelief.  God,  however,  is  very  definitely  deal¬ 
ing  with  that  nation  to  bring  it  to  salvation.  The  whole  seven¬ 
tieth  week  of  Daniel  is  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  the  King.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  necessary 
adjunct  of  repentance,  is  being  preached.  There  is  a  reception 
of  this  message  by  many  in  Israel.  God  uses  many  different 
means  to  bring  “all  Israel’’  to  salvation  during  the  seventieth 
week.  The  Word  of  God  is  available  and  may  be  used  so  that 
those  Jews  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  may  search  that 
Word  for  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  We  recognize  that  the  Hdy 
Spirit,  while  not  indwelling  a  temple  as  He  does  in  this  age, 
will  nevertheless  be  operative,  and  will  do  a  work  of  convicting 
and  enlightening.  Signs  will  be  given  to  point  Israel  to  a 
knowledge  of  Jehovah.  Such  a  sign  is  the  destruction  of  the 
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king  of  the  north  (Ezek.  39 :21-29).  There  will  be  the  ministry 
of  the  144,000  sealed  of  Israel  (Rev.  7)  and  the  ministry  of  the 
two  witnesses  (Rev.  11)  all  with  the  intent  of  bringing  the 
nation  to  repentance  and  salvation.  The  outpouring  of  the 
wrath  of  Gk>d  is  seen  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  men  to 
repentance  (Rev.  16:9,  11),  and  while  the  majority  will  not 
repent,  some  will  be  turned  to  Jehovah  by  these  signs. 

It  would  be  concluded  then  that  the  nation,  unsaved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tribulation,  receives  witnesses  of  various 
kinds,  so  that  many  in  the  nation  are  experiencing  personal 
salvation  through  tiie  period,  and  will  be  fmally  saved  at  the 
second  advent  (Rom.  11:26-27).  In  Revelation  12:11,  the 
brethren  referred  to  in  12:10,  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  indicate  that 
many  are  being  saved  during  the  tribulation  period. 

The  means  of  salvation.  Allis  asks  the  question :  “The  diffi¬ 
cult  question  raised  by  this  Dispensations!  doctrine  is  obvi¬ 
ously  this.  How  does  this  great  body  ...  of  redeemed  ones 
come  into  being?  According  to  Darby  and  Scofield  the  entire 
church  has  then  been  raptured,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  they 
hold  to  be  the  one  ‘that  restraineth'  (2  Thess.  ii.  6),  has  been 
taken  away.  How  then  will  the  saints  of  the  tribulation  period 
be  saved.”*  There  are  several  things  to  be  noted  about  this 
question.  While  we  agree  that  the  restrainer  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  He  will  be  taken  away,  yet  we  must  recognize  that 
the  Spirit  is  omnipresent.  He  will  cease  His  particular  min¬ 
istry  of  indwelling  the  body  of  Christ,  but  that  does  not  mean 
He  will  be  inoperative.  Before  Pentecost  the  Lord  told  Nico- 
demus  that  a  man  must  be  bom  again  by  the  Spirit  (John 
3:6-6).  If  a  person  could  experience  a  new  birth  before  the 
Holy  Spirit  began  to  indwell  the  body,  certainly  one  could  be 
after  He  ceases  that  particular  ministry.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  indwelling  ministry  is  related  to  the  enablement  of 
believers  in  their  Christian  walk,  not  to  the  method  or  means 
of  salvation. 

It  is  made  cle&r  in  Matthew  24:14  that  the  gOi^pel  being 
preached  will  be  the  “gospel  of  the  kingdom.*’  What  is  often 


’Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  224. 
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ignored  is  the  fact  that  in  John’s  proclamation  of  the  “gospel 
of  the  kingdom’’  there  were  two  distinct  facets  of  his  message : 
“Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand’’  (Matt.  3 :2), 
and  “Behold  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world’’  (John  1:29).  Revelation  makes  it  clear  that  the  sal¬ 
vation  is  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  “And  they  overcame 
him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testi¬ 
mony ;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death’’  (Rev.  12:11). 
“These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb’’  (Rev.  7 :14).  It  may  be  that  the  word  of  Paul  in  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  15 :8  gives  an  indication  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in 
the  salvation  of  the  remnant  during  the  tribulation  period. 
Evans  writes:  “The  conversion  of  Saul  may  be  suggestive  of 
much  that  will  take  place  after  the  rapture  of  the  saints  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  comes  for  His  own  who  are  in  this  world.  The 
blindness  and  hatred  which  Saul  held  for  the  church  of  God, 
which  was  evidenced  by  his  persecution  of  it,  came  to  an  end 
after  the  Lord  had  returned  to  heaven.  The  blindness  of 
Israel’s  eyes  will  be  terminated  after  the  Lord  has  completed 
the  work  of  calling  out  a  people  for  His  name  from  all  nations 
and  has  come  for  them  and  returned  to  heaven.  The  conversion 
of  Saul  resulted  in  his  going  forth  as  a  flaming  evangelist  with 
the  gospel  seeking  to  reach  all  whom  he  could  reach  with  the 
gospel.  .  .  .  Such  will  be  the  position  taken  by  the  apostles  of 
the  gospel  of  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel.’’*  Thus,  as  God 
sovereignly  called  by  a  divine  revelation  the  Apostle  Paul  so 
may  He  call  those  who  will  be  His  witnesses  for  that  period. 

The  ministry  of  the  remnant.  It  is  obvious  from  Revelation 
12:11,  17  that  this  believing  remnant  holds  the  position  of  a 
witnessing  body  during  the  tribulation  period.  The  particular 
animosity  of  Satan  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  “have  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus  Christ’’  (Rev.  12:17).  The  Old  Testament  pic¬ 
tures  Israel  as  the  witness  for  God  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Israel  was  unfaithful  to  this  ministry.  God  will  raise  up  a 
faithful  witness  during  the  tribulation  to  fulfill  this  original 

*J.  Ellwood  Etibs,  “New  Testament  Contribution  to  Israel’s  Eschatology,” 
p.  134.  Unpublished  Doctor’s  dissertation,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
Dallas,  Texas,  1946. 
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purpose  for  this  nation.  In  the  parable  of  the  talents  of  Mat¬ 
thew  25 :14-30  the  nation  Israel  is  seen  as  being  examined  for 
rewards  at  the  second  advent.  These  rewards  will  be  for  the 
faithfulness  of  these  witnesses  during  this  tribulation  period. 

The  relation  of  the  HJlfiOO  to  the  remnant.  In  considering 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies  the  principle  was  noted  that  God 
has  a  remnant  within  the  remnant  of  the  nation.  It  is  believed 
that  the  144,000  of  Revelation  7  and  14  constitute  a  special 
part  of  the  remnant  nation,  set  apart  by  a  sovereign  act  of 
God,  to  be  a  special  witness  during  the  tribulation  period. 
These  144,000  are  God's  special  witnesses  in  this  period  of 
apostasy.  Roth  states :  “The  conversion  of  this  small  group,  the 
remnant,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  conversion  of  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  Tribulation  in  connection 
with  the  second  advent  of  Christ.”*  It  is  noted  that  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  Romans  11 :26  is  not  converted  until  the  second  advent 
of  Christ,  while  the  144,000  are  ministering  as  sealed  witnesses 
immediately  after  the  rapture  of  the  church.  We  would  thus 
conclude  that  the  144,000  is  a  part  of  the  remnant,  but  not  the 
entire  remnant  itself. 

The  destiny  of  the  remnant.  Speaking  of  those  brought  to 
the  Lord  through  the  ministry  of  the  144,000  in  Revelation 
7 :16,  John  writes :  “Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple:  and  he  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes.”  In  Revelation  14 :3  they  are  seen  “before  the 
throne.”  We  would  thus  conclude  that  the  destiny  of  this  rem¬ 
nant  is  the  kingdom  over  which  Christ  will  rule  from  the 
“throne  of  David.”  These  promises  are  not  heavenly,  but 
earthly,  and  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  millennium. 

'Thomas  B.  Roth,  ‘‘Tlie  Old  Testament  Doctrine  of  the  Remnant  in  Israel,” 
p.  40.  Unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  Dallas, 
Texas,  1949. 
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Conclusion 

As  we  have  examined  the  Scriptures  which  outline  the 
program  of  God  we  find  that  God  has  unconditionally  promised 
a  seed,  a  land,  a  king,  a  kingdom,  and  a  new  heart  to  Israel. 
Lest  God  be  a  liar  these  promises  must  be  fulfilled.  Such  a 
kingdom  as  Israel’s  promises  demanded  was  offered  to  that 
nation  at  the  first  advent  of  Christ.  That  kingdom  was  rejected 
and  the  King  crucified.  Paul  affirms  that  there  will  yet  be  an 
election  of  grace,  a  remnant  with  whom  these  promises  can 
and  will  be  fulfilled  when  Israel  is  brought  back  into  the  place 
of  blessing,  *‘graffed  into  their  own  olive  tree”  (Rom.  11:24). 
God’s  prophetic  program,  outlined  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
indicates  that  when  the  church  is  taken  away,  God  will  call  a 
nation  back  into  their  land,  will  send  144,000  witnesses  who 
will  be  converted  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  together  with 
other  divinely  appointed  means  and  methods,  will  bring  that 
nation  to  salvation.  The  full  deliverance  for  that  nation  awaits 
the  second  advent  of  Christ,  but  while  awaiting  that  final  de¬ 
liverance,  multitudes  will  be  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 
That  delivered,  saved,  believing  remnant  will  be  that  group 
in  and  through  whom  God  vindicates  His  character  by  ful¬ 
filling  all  Israel’s  covenants  and  promises. 


The  Eloquence  of  Greek 
Tenses  and  Moods 

By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

Emmett  RussiAl,  commenting  upon  the  Authorized  Version 
in  a  letter  to  the  author,  writes:  “That  mighty  stream  of 
poetic  prose  which  issued  from  the  Jerusalem  chamber  in 
Westminster  needs  to  be  clarified — or  rather,  men  and  women 
need  to  be  handed  cups  of  that  stream  to  drink,  men  and 
women  who  have  through  the  years  only  listened  drowsily  to 
the  wash  of  its  wavcte  against  the  shoreline  of  their  lives.*' 
It  is  right  here  that  the  Greek  exegete  must  fill  the  need. 
Standard  translations  such  as  the  Authorized  Version  are 
held  down  to  a  minimum  number  of  words,  providing  a  norm 
that  is  thd  basis  upon  which  the  person  not  conversant  with 
the  original  writings  may  interpret  the  Bible.  But  the  trans¬ 
lators  when  practicing  word  economy  climb  into  a  linguistic 
straight  jacket  and  put  on  linguistic  handcuffs.  As  a  result 
their  movements,  while  correct,  are  restricted.  They  can 
reproduce  the  approximate  total  meaning  of  each  Greek  word 
but  must  leave  much  detail  and  color  in  the  Greek  text  It  is 
this  detail  and  color  which  the  Bible  expositor  must  bring  out 
for  those  not  acquainted  with  the  original  language.  Much  of 
this  which  the  standard  translations  cannot  bring  out  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Greek  tenses  and  moods. 

The  perfect  tense  in  Greek  abounds  in  color  and  detail. 
This  tense  speaks  of  action  that  went  on  in  past  time,  was 
completed,  and  which  has  existing  results  in  present  time, 
the  present  time  referring  sometimes  to  the  time  when  the 
action  was  completed,  and  sometimes  to  the  time  when  the 
happening  was  recorded.  In  certain  contexts  the  results  are 
permanent.  The  idea,  however,  of  permanency  never  comes 
from  the  genius  of  the  perfect  tense  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  verbal  idea  and  the  context. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject 
“The  Practical  Use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament" 
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Our  Lord  says,  “It  is  written”  (Matt  4:4,  AV).  The 
expanded  translation*  reads :  “It  has  been  written  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  on  record.”  Then  He  quotes  Moses  in  Deuteronomy. 
What  a  comment  upon  the  preservation  and  authenticity  of 
a  text  which  had  been  transmitted  in  writing  for  1500  years. 
He  said,  “It  is  finished”  (John  19 :30,  AV) .  The  ET  offers : 
“It  has  been  finished  and  stands  complete.”  In  both  of  these 
instances  the  ET  brings  out  the  present  results  of  the  past 
completed  action  of  the  perfect,  which  the  AV  fails  to  do. 

Paul  writes,  “By  grace  are  ye  saved”  (Eph.  2:8,  AV).  Not 
content  with  the  details  offered  by  the  perfect  tense,  Paul 
uses  a  periphrastic  construction  consisting  of  the  participle 
in  the  perfect  tense  and  the  verb  of  being  in  the  present  tense. 
The  perfect  tense  speaks  of  the  existence  of  finished  results  in 
present  time,  whereas  Paul  wanted  to  express  persistence  of 
finished  results  through  present  time.  So  he  borrows  the 
durative  aspect  of  the  present  tense  verb  to  give  persistence 
to  the  existing  results.  The  ET  reads:  “By  the  grace  have 
you  been  saved  completely  with  the  result  that  you  are  in  a 
state  of  salvation  which  persists  through  present  time.”  Pres¬ 
ent  time  in  this  instance  is  always  the  time  at  which  the 
reader  reads  his  statement.  The  security  of  the  believer  could 
not  have  been  expressed  in  stronger  terms. 

Paul,  in  his  second  letter  to  Timothy  (4:7),  expecting 
martyrdom,  takes  three  swift  glances  down  the  course  of  his 
life  and  sums  it  up  under  three  figures:  “The  desperate, 
straining,  agonizing  contest  marked  by  its  beauty  of  tech¬ 
nique,  I  like  a  wrestler  have  fought  to  a  finish,  and  at  present 
am  resting  in  its  victory.  My  race,  I  like  a  runner  have 
finished,  and  at  present  am  resting  at  the  goal.  The  Faith 
committed  to  my  care,  I  like  a  soldier  have  kept  safely 
through  everlasting  vigilance,  and  have  delivered  it  again  to 
my  C!aptain.”  This  is  what  Timothy  read  in  PauPs  Gre^. 
The  following  is  what  the  English  reader  is  offered  by  the 

*The  Expanded  Trantlation  (abbrcTtated  ET)  at  used  in  thia  article  refers 
to  the  author’s  translation  from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  published 
by  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company  in  three  Tdumcs  at  $S.S0 
each:  Volume  I,  The  Gospels;  Volume  II,  Acts  through  Ephesians; 
Volume  III,  Philippians  through  Rareladon. 
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AV :  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith."  Observe  the  rich  detail  which  an 
expositor  should  know  and  then  give  his  hearers. 

The  great  apostle  writes  Philemon:  “The  bowels  of  the 
saints  are  refreshed  by  thee,  brother”  (Philemon  7,  AV).  The 
ET  gives  one :  “The  hearts  of  the  saints  have  been  cheered  and 
revived  by  you,  brother,  and  the  results  of  your  love  are  still 
in  evidence.”  The  English  readdr  will  see  nothing  but  the 
fact  of  Philemon’s  love  for  the  saints.  The  Greek  text  speaks 
of  a  continuous  activity  on  the  part  of  Philemon  up  to  the 
time  Paul  wrote,  plus  the  results  of  that  activity  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Philemon’s  ministry  had  lasting  results.  Such  details 
are  entirely  lost  to  the  expositor  who  does  not  use  the  tools 
of  Greek  scholarship,  to  the  impoverishment  of  his  hearers. 
A  pastor,  whom  the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  tutoring  in 
Greek,  said  one  day :  “My  conscience  hurts  me  if  I  do  not  use 
the  Greek  text  in  my  preparation  of  messagt  i.”  The  expositor 
who  has  access  to  the  Greek  text  dare  not  neglect  it.  He  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  his  own  spiritual  development,  the  caliber 
of  his  messages,  and  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  those  to  whom 
he  ministers. 

Paul  uses  a  number  of  perfects  in  Romans  6:2  where 
permanency  is  clearly  seen,  when  he  says:  “Through  whom 
also  our  entree  we  have  as  a  permanent  possession  into  this 
immerited  favor  in  which  we  have  been  placed  permanently.” 
Had  he  used  aorists  in  these  instances  he  would  have  referred 
only  to  the  fact  of  the  action  mentioned.  Every  time  a  Greek 
writer  uses  any  other  tense  in  past  time  or  in  the  potential 
fuure  than  the  aorist,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  add  details, 
details  which  the  expositor  should  be  careful  to  note.  The 
completed  action  and  present  results  of  the  perfect  are  added 
details  which  the  aorist  doeb  not  carry,  and  should  be  included 
in  the  translation  and  interpretation  offered  by  the  expositor, 
stress  being  placed  upon  both  since  the  inspired  writer  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  bring  out  these  details. 

The  aorist  tense  in  Greek  is  most  interesting.  The  word 
aorist  comes  from  horos,  “a  boundary,  a  limit,”  and  the 
alpha  privative,  which  negates  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
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fixed,  ooroe  meaning,  ‘‘without  boundarie&  or  limits.”  Thus 
the  aorist  tense  speaks  merely  of  the  fact  of  an  action,  saying 
nothing  as  to  its  completeness  or  incompleteness,  or  whether 
it  is  instantaneous  or  durative  in  its  action,  nor  does  it  speak 
of  the  time  of  the  action.  It  is  used  in  the  indicative  mood 
with  augment,  the  verb  speaking  of  the  fact  of  an  action 
which  took  place  in  the  past,  and  in  the  potential  moods,  of 
the  fact  of  an  action  which  may  take  place  in  the  future. 
The  present  indicative  usually  speaks  of  an  action,  durative 
in  its  nature,  going  on  in  present  time.  Where  the  context 
indicates,  it  is  aoristic  in  its  genius,  speaking  of  punctiliar 
action,  the  mere  fact  of  an  action.  These  two  tenses,  used  in 
the  potential  moods,  give  us  some  interesting  truth. 

Take  for  instance  our  Lord’s  words  in  John  4:14:  ‘‘Who¬ 
ever  keeps  on  drinking  (present  participle)  of  this  water  shall 
thirst  again.  But  whoever  takes  a  drink  (aorist  subjunctive) 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst.  But  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become  in  him  a  spring  of 
water  leaping  up  into  eternal  life.”  Repeated  drinking  of  the 
wells  of  liie  world  does  not  satisfy.  But  one  drink  of  eternal 
life  at  the  moment  of  believing,  satisfies  fordver,  for  that  drink 
of  salvation  includes  the  incoming  Holy  Spirit  who  satisfies 
the  believer  with  the  Lord  Jesus  forever. 

John  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  present  sub¬ 
junctive  which  speaks  of  habitual  action  and  the  aorist  sub¬ 
junctive  which  denotes  momentary,  instantaneous  action, 
when  he  writes,  using  the  aorist  subjunctive:  ‘‘These  things 
I  write  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  not  commit  an  act  of 
sin ;  and  if  anyond  commits  an  act  of  sin,  we  have  One  who 
pleads  our  cause  facing  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right¬ 
eous  one”  (1  John  2:1),  for  he  knew  that  a  bdiever  does  not 
sin  habitually  as  he  did  before  he  was  savdd.  Paul  in  Romans 
6:1  uses  the  present  subjunctive  to  refer  to  habitual  sin 
whereas  in  6:16  he  uses  the  aorist  subjunctive,  speaking  of 
spasmodic,  momdbtary,  infrequent  acts  of  sin.  These  distinc¬ 
tions  are  most  important  to  the  exact  and  careful  exposition 
of  the  Word. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  inuninency  of  the  rapture.  The  indicative  is  the 
mood  of  certainty,  the  subjunctive,  a  mood  of  uncertainty. 
John  writes:  ‘*And  now,  little  children,  abide  in  him,  that, 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be 
ashamed  b^ore  him  at  his  coming*'  (1  John  2:28,  AV).  The 
words  **when  he  shall  appear”  are  indicative  in  mood.  But 
John  uses  the  subjunctive  here,  a  mood  of  uncertainty.  The 
fact  of  His  appearance  is  not  uncertain.  It  is  the  time  of  that 
appearance.  That  means  imminency.  John’s  Greek  reads: 
”And  now,  little  children,  be  continually  abiding  in  Him,  in 
order  that  whenever  He  is  made  visible,  we  may  have  instant 
freedom  of  speech  and  not  be  made  to  shrink  away  from  Him 
in  shame  at  His  coming  and  personal  presence.”  The  believer 
in  a  posttribulation  rapture  knows  (thinks  he  knows)  when 
the  Lord  is  coming  for  the  church,  after  the  great  tribulation. 
But  John,  the  inspired  apostle,  did  not  know  the  time  of  the 
rapture,  which  makes  that  event  imminent  in  the  prophetic 
colendar  of  God.  Paul  took  that  view  in  the  first  century.  It  is 
the  view  that  Scripture  teaches  the  saint  to  hold. 

The  distinction  between  the  aorist  imperative  and  the 
present  imperative  is  important,  the  former  speaking  of  an 
action  to  be  done  at  once,  once  for  all,  and  in  one  quick  action; 
the  latter,  of  a  habitual  action.  Our  Lord  said  to  ^e  impotent 
man:  “Snatch  up  your  pallet  at  once  and  once  for  all  and 
start  walking  and  keep  on  walking”  (John  6:12).  It  was  a 
permanent  cure.  Again,  our  Lord  said  to  Satan:  “Be  gone 
under  my  authority,  Satan,  and  keep  on  going,  behind  Me, 
out  of  my  sight  (Matt.  16:23),  Matthew  using  the  present 
imperative  to  report  our  Lord’s  words. 

Paul,  in  answer  to  the  Philippian  jailer’s  question:  “Sirs, 
what  is  necessary  in  the  nature  of  the  case  for  me  to  keep  on 
doing  [present  infinitive,  durative  action]  in  order  to  be 
saved  [aorist  subjunctive]?”  answers,  “Put  your  trust  at 
once  and  once  for  all  in  the  Lord  Jesus,”  using  the  aorist 
imperative,  showing  that  the  initial  act  of  faith  procures  all 
of  salvation  for  the  believing  sinner.  Had  Paul  used  the  pres¬ 
ent  imperative  he  would  have  said:  “Start  believing  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  keep  on  believing,  and  you  shall  be  saved.” 
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Paul,  speaking  to  this  Roman  official  who  knew  no  Aramaic 
but  because  of  his  office  had  to  know  Greek,  used  the  inter¬ 
national  language  of  the  Roman  Empire  We  can  be  sure  that 
the  distinctions  between  the  tenses  in  the  mood  used  were 
carefully  kept  and  noted. 

The  distinction  betwedb  the  present  imperative  with  the 
negative  me  which  prohibits  the  continuance  of  an  action 
already  going  on  and  the  aorist  subjunctive  with  the  negative 
me  which  forbids  an  action  not  yet  begun  is  vital  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  Word.  Paul  does  not  write,  **Be  not  con¬ 
formed  to  this  world”  (Rom.  12:2,  AV),  but  ”Stop  being 
conformed.”  He  does  not  say  to  the  Ephesians:  ”Have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness”  (6:11,  AV), 
but  ”Stop  having  fellowship.”  The  point  is  that  the  recipients 
were  still  guilty  of  these  sins.  These  touches  found  in  the 
Greek  text  and  hidden  to  the  English  reader  give  the  exposi¬ 
tor  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  recipients  of 
Paul’s  letters.  The  apostie  writes  to  Timothy:  ”Be  not  thou 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner” 
(2  Tim.  1 :8,  AV).  From  this  one  could  readily  infer  that  Tim¬ 
othy  was  ashamed.  But  Paul,  using  the  aorist  subjunctive  with 
me  rather  than  the  present  imperative,  makes  it  clear  that  he 
was  forbidding  Timothy  to  do  that  which  he  was  not  yet 
doing,  thus  clearing  Timothy’s  character  of  a  false  charge. 

The  present  indicative  usually  speaks  of  progressive  action 
going  on  in  present  time.  Where  the  context  requires,  it  refers 
merely  to  the  fact  of  the  action.  John  writes:  “Whosoever 
abided  in  him  sinneth  not.  ...  He  that  committeth  sin  is 
of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit 
sin  .  .  .  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is  bora  of  God”  (1  John 
3:6,  8-9,  AV).  These  four  statements  are  simply  not  true. 
Every  believer  sins  at  times.  Here  the  Greek  text  has  a  finite 
verb,  a  participle,  a  finite  verb  and  an  infinitive  in  that  order, 
all  in  the  present  tense.  The  teaching  of  Scripture  is  that 
believers  do  sin,  which  fact  gives  the  expositor  a  Biblical 
background  and  context  to  say  that  the  durative  aspect  of 
the  present  tense  should  be  used  in  the  cases  of  the  finite 
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verbs  and  participle  rather  than  the  punctiliar  as  is  used  in 
th^  AV,  speaking  of  habitual  sinning.  In  the  case  of  the  infin¬ 
itive  the  durative  meaning  is  the  only  choice  of  the  interpreter 
since  the  aorist  infi:^'ltive  is  used  for  punctiliar  action.  All  of 
which  means  that  habitual  sinning  is  referred  to  by  John, 
not  the  fact  of  committing  sin,  which  cldbrs  up  the  matter. 
The  English  reader  is  helpless  to  resolve  a  difficulty  which 
the  exegete  who  knows  his  rules  of  Greek  grammar  and  syn¬ 
tax  easily  solves. 

The  AV  reports  our  Lord  as  saying  in  Matthew  7:7-8, 
“Ask,  sedc,  knock.”  This  would  be  the  correct  translation  if 
the  Greek  verbs  being  in  the  imperative  mood  had  been  in 
thd  aorist  tense.  But  they  are  all  in  the  present,  which  in  that 
mood  always  speaks  of  durative  action,  never  of  punctiliar 
action,  since  the  aorist  imperative  refers  to  the  latter,  and 
the  writer  has  an  unhindered  choice  between  the  present  and 
aorist  in  the  imperative  mood  since  the  latter  is  timeless  in 
its  significance  and  only  potentially  futuristic  in  its  implica¬ 
tions.  Matthew  reports  our  Lord's  Aramaic  in  Spirit-chosdn 
Greek  words  as  follows:  “Keep  on  asking  and  it  shall  be 
given  you.  Keep  on  seeking  and  you  shall  find.  Keep  on  rever¬ 
ently  knocking  and  it  shall  be  open^  to  you.  For  everyone 
who  keeps  on  asking,  keeps  on  receiving.  And  everyone  who 
keeps  on  seeking,  keeps  on  finding.  And  to  him  who  kedps  on 
reverently  knocking,  it  shall  be  opened.”  What  lessons  in 
prayer  one  can  get  from  an  expanded  translation  such  as  this. 
It  teaches  perseverance  in  prayer.  It  teaches  habitual  prayer. 
It  speaks  of  a  constant  receiving  of  blessings  because  of  con¬ 
tinuous  prayer.  It  warns  against  insistence  that  God  answer 
prayer,  but  invites  a  repeated  reverent,  polite,  “if  it  pleases 
thee.  Lord,  answer  my  prayer,”  a  petition  subject  to  the  will 
of  God.  The  particular  word  for  “knock”  here  speaks  of  a 
polite  knock  as  over  against  the  other  word  which  refers  to 
an  unceremonious,  insistent  pounding.  We  submit  that  the 
English  reader  will  never  get  thebe  rich  details  from  a  study 
of  the  standard  translation,  but  that  they  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  one  who  uses  his  Greek. 

The  classifications  within  the  tensdb  bring  out  rich  truth. 
The  ingressive  aorist  speaks  of  entrance  into  a  new  condition 
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or  state.  The  AV  translates  John’s  Greek,  “And  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us”  (1:14)  whereas 
the  ET  offers :  “And  the  Word,  entering  a  new  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence,  became  flesh,  and  lived  in  a  tent  [His  physical  body] 
among  us.”  It  reports  our  Lord  as  saying,  “B^ore  Abraham 
was,  I  am”  (John  8:58).  “Was”  is  egeneto,  second  aorist  in- 
gressive  of  ginomai.  The  ET  reads,  “Before  Abraham  came 
into  existence,  I  am.” 

Matthew  writes  (4 :2,  AV) ;  “And  when  htf  had  fasted 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was  afterwards  an  hungered.” 
The  verb  is  ingressive  aorist.  The  ET  gives  one,  “After  this 
He  became  hungry.”  The  point  is  that  our  Lord  during  the 
forty  days  was  not  hungry.  So  intent  was  He  upon  doing  the 
will  of  God  and  overcoming  Satan  that  hunger  pangs  did  not 
register  in  His  consciousness  that  was  totally  engrossed  in 
the  things  of  God.  John  uses  the  ingressive  aorist  whdn  he 
says,  “I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  Day”  (Rev.  1:10,  AV). 
“Was”  is  not  the  verb  of  being  in  the  Greek  text  but  ginomai, 
the  verb  of  becoming.  Hd  writes,  “I  entered  into  a  different 
experience  in  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit  [His  absolute  control] 
on  the  Lord’s  Day.”  The  apostle  experienced  the  relative  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Spirit  as  the  normal  thing  in  his  life.  But  when  he 
was  to  be  given  the  revelations  contained  in  the  last  book  of 
the  Bible,  the  Spirit  needed  to  control  him  in  an  absolute 
fashion  in  order  that  He  could  have  John’s  perfect  attention 
to  what  He  was  to  reveal  to  him,  and  that  thus  an  infallible 
transmission  to  the  written  manuscript  might  be  effected. 

The  epistolary  aorist  is  of  use  in  solving  the  problem  as  to 
whether  Paul  wrote  all  of  the  Galatian  letter  in  uncial  Greek 
capital  letters  or  only  the  last  eight  verses.  This  aorist  speaks 
of  the  practice  of  a  first-century  letter  writer  as  a  courtesy 
to  the  recipient,  looking  at  the  writing  of  the  letter  as  the 
reader  would  do,  as  a  past  event,  whereas  it  was  a  present 
event  with  the  writer.  The  AV  translates:  “Ye  see  how  large 
a  letter  I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own  hand”  (Gal. 
6:11).  The  ET  offers  “You  see  with  what  large  letters  I  am 
writing  to  you  with  my  own  hand.”  The  point  is  that  the 
epistolary  aorist  in  the  usual  practice  of  the  first  c^tury 
referred  to  the  entire  letter  a  person  was  writing,  not  to  a 
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fragment  of  it.  All  of  which  means  that  Paul  wrote  the  entire 
l^ter  in  Greek  capitals,  and  for  the  reason  that  these  would 
accommodate  his  darkened  vision.  He  usually  used  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  amanuensis  and  dictated  his  letters,  as  in  the  case 
of  Romans,  Tertius  being  the  secretary. 

Thd  imperfect  tense  is  another  of  the  picture  tenses  in 
Greek,  referring  to  an  action  which  took  place  in  past  time, 
incomplete,  the  action  being  durative  or  linear  in  its  nature. 
The  habit  of  the  Gospel  writers  when  reporting  an  incident 
in  our  Lord’s  ministry,  was  to  begin  with  the  use  of  the  aorist 
to  state  the  fact  and  then  follow  with  a  string  of  imperfects 
to  draw  the  picture  in  detail  and  to  show  the  action  as 
going  on. 

Matthew  reports  the  crowds  coming  to  John’s  baptism  in 
the  words:  “Then  went  out  to  him  all  Jerusalem,  and  all 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan.  And  were 
baptized  of  him  in  Jordan”  (3:6,  AV).  Here  are  two  imper¬ 
fects  which  the  AV  translates  as  aorists,  a  common  practice 
in  the  standard  translations.  But  the  imperfect  is  never 
punctiliar  in  its  aktionaart  (kind  of  action)  since  the  aorist 
indicative  refers  to  punctiliar  action  in  past  time,  and  the 
writer  has  an  unrestricted  choice  between  these  two  tenses. 
Matthew  wrote  in  his  Greek :  “And  there  kept  on  constantly 

proceeding  to  him  Jerusalem,  etc . and  they  were  being 

baptized  by  him.”  What  a  picture  of  the  general  exodus  from 
Jerusalem  out  to  the  Jordan ! 

John  reports  the  Samaritan  woman  leaving  her  waterpot 
and  going  into  Sychar  and  saying  to  the  men:  “Come,  see  a 
man  who  told  me  all  things  that  I  did.  Can  this  be  the  Christ?” 
With  womanly  intuition  she  leaves  the  question  up  in  the  air, 
arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  men.  Then  he  reports:  “Then 
they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  unto  Him”  (John  4:29-30). 
“Went  out”  is  aorist  in  the  Greek  text  but  “came”  is  imper¬ 
fect.  The  fact  is  stated  by  the  aorist  and  the  picture  is  painted 
by  the  imperfect.  It  is:  “Then  they  went  out  of  the  city  and 
proceeded  in  a  steady  stream  toward  Him.” 

Mark  reports  the  following :  “And  he  came  to  Capernaum : 
and  being  in  the  house  he  asked  them.  What  was  it  that  ye 
disputed  among  yourself  by  the  way?  But  they  held  their 
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peace:  for  by  the  way  they  had  disputed  amon^r  themselves, 
who  should  be  the  greatest'*  (Mark  9:33-34).  Mark  uses  three 
imperfects  which  the  AV  translates  as  aorists.  “He  kept  on 
asking  them.’’  It  took  repeated  questions  to  elicit  from  them 
the  confession.  “What  along  the  road  were  you  disputing 
about?’’  It  was  a  continual  and  prolonged  dispute.  “But  they 
kept  on  being  quiet.’’  They  were  ashamed  of  themselveb.  What 
a  wealth  of  picture  and  portrait  material  is  left  behind  in  the 
Greek  by  the  inability  of  the  standard  translations  to  handle 
the  picture  tenses  of  the  original. 

Luke  reports  our  Lord:  “And  he  put  forth  a  parable  to 
those  who  were  bidden,  when  he  marked  how  they  chose  out 
the  chief  rooms’’  (Luke  14:7).  Luke’s  Greek  reads:  “And 
He  was  giving  an  illustration  to  those  who  had  been  invited, 
while  He  was  concentrating  on  how  they  kept  on  choosing  out 
for  themselves  the  chief  places  at  the  table.’’ 

The  AV  reads :  “They  called  him  Zachariah,  after  the  name 
of  his  father’’  (Luke  1:69).  The  tepdential  imperfect  here  re¬ 
quires:  “And  they  were  intending  to  call  him  by  the  name  of 
his  father  Zachariah.’’  Luke  writes:  “And  He  sat  down  and 
taught  the  people  out  of  the  ship’’  (Luke  5:3).  The  inceptive 
imperfect  demands :  “And  having  sat  down  He  went  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  crowds  out  of  the  boat.’* 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  the  doquence  of  Greek 
tense  and  mood,  presenting  detail  and  color  which  are  easily 
accessible  to  the  expositor  who  uses  his  Greek.  As  a  condensed, 
easily  read  grammar  to  aid  the  busy  pastor,  Dana  and 
Mantesr’s  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is 
highly  recommended.  Thd  expositor  who  wishes  to  do  top-level 
work  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  must  occupy  himself  with  the  Greek 
New  Testament  and  use  the  tools  of  Greek  scholarship. 

Emmett  Russell,  in  personal  correspondence  with  the 
author,  comments  on  the  expanded  translation  as  follows: 
“After  forty  years  with  the  Greek  New  Testament,  I  feel  that 
I  am  scarcely  wetting  my  f^t  as  I  walk  along  the  shore  of  its 
oceanic  depths.  As  I  read  the  expanded  translation  and  think 
back  to  the  Greek  original,  I  find  the  water  sloshing  over  my 
shoetops.  Sometime,  late  in  thd  Millennium,  I  may  be  swim¬ 
ming  out  to  where  ’His  islands  lift  their  fronded  palms  in  air.’  ’’ 


The  Lord’s  Supper  In 
The  Second  Century 

By  George  W.  Dollar 


Introduction 

Students  of  early  church  history  are  constantly  confronted 
with  several  problems  in  understanding  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  early  Christians.  Difficulties  crop  up  in  the  way 
of  translation,  vagaries  in  expression,  and  the  lack  of  mate¬ 
rials  with  which  to  work.  One  may  fall  back  on  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  as  indicative  of  the  general  conditions  and 
views  but  at  best  this  is  somewhat  presumptuous. 

In  no  area  of  early  church  life  among  Christians  is  there 
greater  uncertainty  than  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
It  was  not  called  by  its  New  Testament  titles  such  as  the 
“breaking  of  bread,”  “the  giving  of  thanks,”  and  “the  cup  of 
blessing.”  The  most  conunon  designation  seemed  to  be  the 
“Eucharist”  (from  the  Greek  word  for  praise  or  thanksgiv¬ 
ing)  with  the  basic  connotation  of  praise  to  the  Lord — and  it 
would  have  remained  a  good  name  if  it  had  not  been  corrupted 
by  Romish  ceremonial.  Coleman  has  concluded  that  names 
for  the  Supper  were  “chosen  out  of  regard  to  some  peculiar 
views  relating  to  the  doctrine  .  .  .  (with)  very  few  known  to 
the  Apostles  and  primitive  Church.”'  The  fact  is  that  no 
church  father  called  it  the  Supper  in  a  single  instance  and 
Pauline  names  for  it  ceased. 

Much  of  the  language  of  the  fathers  of  this  era  reflects 
Jewish  ideas  as  seen  in  the  common  use  of  such  terms  as 
altar,  priest,  oblations,  sacrifices,  and  offerings.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  such  a  high  decree  that  the  scholarly  Neander  wrote 
that  we  have  “the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  priesthood 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.”*  An  Anglican  scholar 
has  studied  this  aspect  carefully  and  found  that  by  the  end  of 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject  “The  Lord’s 
Supper  in  the  Early  Church.’’ 

'Lyman  Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified  (1853),  p.  412. 

^Augustus  Neander,  Church  History,  I,  408. 
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the  second  century  the  “importing  of  Jewish  terms  and  ideas 
had  increased  fearlessly  and  freely.”*  The  American  church 
historian  McGiffert  believed  that  this  drift  had  gone  so  far 
that  there  was  in  embryonic  form  “the  historic  Catholic  sys¬ 
tem  complete  in  all  its  main  features.”*  If  this  is  true,  and 
every  evidence  points  that  way,  then  we  may  have  the  seeds 
for  such  a  thing  as  the  “Mass”  beginning  (Latin,  missa,  sent), 
arising  from  the  custom  of  “dismissing”  the  congregation  at 
the  close  of  a  regular  service  before  the  Supper  was  observed. 

Other  words  used  in  connection  with  the  Supper  do  not 
help  to  clarify  the  situation  at  all.  One  is  sacrifice.  Although 
originally  it  may  have  been  used  loosely  to  denote  a  rendition 
of  praise  to  the  Lord,  by  200  it  did  include  some  sense  of 
mystical  offering  beside  praise  and  was  a  way  to  enter  into 
spiritual  communion  with  the  Lord.  Another  word  is  sacra¬ 
ment  which  came  from  the  Latin  {sacramentum)  which  meant 
a  “pledge  or  seal  but  not  the  means  by  which  it  is  received.”* 
Another  form  of  it  may  have  been  res  sacramenti,  referring 
to  sacred  things  or  the  religious  articles  used  in  worship.  In 
this  connection,  it  might  be  helpful  to  note  that  second  cen¬ 
tury  writers  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  externals  and 
the  internals — so  much  so  that  by  the  time  of  Justin  and 
Irenaeus  the  two  are  so  confused  that  little  separation  is 
found.  Neander  had  explored  this  strange  mixture  and  held 
that  there  arose  a  “falsely  spiritual  external  and  too  much 
was  attached  to  outward  forms.”*  The  same  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  baptism  which  by  now  (160)  had  been  given  the 
place  of  a  spiritual  medium  for  one’s  fellowship  with  the 
Savior. 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  is  an  added  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  specific  meanings  of  some  words  which  have 
definite  meanings  to  us.  In  this  group  are  such  common  terms 
as  symbol,  figure,  and  represent.  We  use  them  to  signify 
commemoration  and  public  representations  of  spiritual  reali- 

*CharIet  Hebert,  The  Lord’s  Supper  (1879),  I,  33. 

*A.  C.  McGiffert,  A  History  of  Christian  Thought,  I,  147. 

*J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  An  Introduction  to  the  Early  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  p.  395. 

'Neander,  op.  cit.,  p.  236. 
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ties — in  general  the  Zwinglian  idea  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
symbolistic  and  that  solely.  But  these  words  go  much  further 
than  this  in  the  fathers  as  evidenced  in  the  word  symbol  which 
was  used  **to  denote  a  thing  in  which  in  some  kind  of  way 
really  is  what  is  signified."'  Tertullian,  for  example,  used  the 
word  figure  to  identify  the  actual  nature  of  a  thing ;  the  Latin 
representare  is  translated  represent  but  its  primary  meaning 
was  to  unveil  the  hidden  and  was  so  used  in  the  mystery  re¬ 
ligions.  This  has  led  some  to  think  that  early  Christians  did 
borrow  from  the  mysteries  but  Latourette  thinks  “there  is  no 
proof  of  copying  from  the  Mysteries  by  the  Christians.”*  One 
father  who  is  often  charged  with  this  borrowing  is  Justin 
Martyr  who  used  terms  found  in  Mithraism  as  practiced  in 
some  sections  of  Asia  Minor.  To  be  perfectly  frank  to  this 
father,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  language  does  indicate 
theological  confusion  on  his  part  or  a  wholesale  adoption  of 
Jewish  or  mystery  language  and  interpretations. 

The  references  in  the  fathers  in  this  century  to  the  Supper 
are  not  numerous  but  they  do  have  one  advantage  in  that  they 
“represent  different  lines  of  thought  .  .  .  [by  writers]  who 
lived  in  different  localities  and  were  of  different  types  of 
character.”*  It  might  be  added  that  they  reflect  poor  spiritual 
understanding  of  this  New  Testament  ordinance  and  even 
greater  willingness  to  participate  (without  opposition)  in  the 
swing  into  ceremonialism  and  sacramentarianism. 

The  Didache 

This  purported  teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was  one 
of  earliest  Christian  works  and  its  value  rests  also  on  its  con¬ 
tents.  While  there  is  little  conformity  to  what  the  apostles 
taught  and  wrote,  yet  there  are  many  Scriptural  overtones. 
Some  (as  Lightfoot)  date  this  as  early  as  80  while  others  (as 
Hamack)  place  it  as  late  as  165.  It  is  generally  dated  around 
100.  It  contains  two  sections  on  the  Supper  (sections  9-10  and 
section  14). 

In  the  first  section  it  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  or  thanksgiv- 

^Adolph  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  II,  144.  \ 
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ing  and  praise  as  given  for  the  “holy  Vine  of  David”  and  the 
bread  and  the  cup  are  taken  “for  the  knowledge  and  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.”  Only  those  “baptised  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  were  to  partake”  and  they  were  to  do  it  to  commemorate 
the  spiritual  food  and  drink  which  had  been  given  through  the 
Servant  of  God.  J.  L.  Neve  writes  that  realism  at  this  point 
would  dictate  that  the  “elements  were  in  some  sense  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.”'*  One  wonders  if  this  reveals  proof  or 
demonstrates  one  way  of  extracting  proof  for  a  i)osition.  The 
more  realistic  attitude  would  be  to  conclude  that  as  the  Lord 
has  given  men  ordinary  food  and  drink  so  He  gives  their 
counterparts  in  spiritual  life.  The  cup  and  bread  would  be 
public  recognition  of  both.  Neve’s  contention  finds  much  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  fathers  but  not  in  the  Didache. 

Twice  in  the  Didache  either  the  Supper  or  the  service  sur¬ 
rounding  it  is  called  a  “spiritual  sacrifice”  and  this  type  of 
language  is  repeated  in  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian.  It  may  well  have  been  that  the  word  sacrifice  was 
associated  with  the  Supper  because  (1)  of  the  representation 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  (2)  its  pictorial  figuring  of  the 
risen  Lamb.  It  must  be  considered  that  some  students  of 
historical  dogma  hold  that  sections  9-10  of  the  Didache  refer 
only  to  the  agape  feast,  or  fellowship  meal,  held  before  the 
Supper  itself.  There  was  in  the  church  in  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
11 :25)  a  fellowship  meal  not  as  a  thing  by  itself  but  a  part  of 
the  public  worship  and  followed  by  the  Supper  as  the  last 
part  of  the  same  service  of  worship.  By  the  time  of  the  Didache 
probably  they  were  not  separated  but  by  160  we  know  changes 
came  and  in  many  churches  the  agape  was  not  held  at  all  and 
in  others  it  was  held  separately  with  the  Supper  the  main 
thing  in  worship."  Some  have  proposed  the  conjecture  that 
the  agape  meals  faded  from  early  churches  because  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Corinthian  disorders.  Another  innovation 
was  that  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  Supper  was 
held  in  the  morning  and  the  agape,  if  held  at  all,  was  in  the 
evening.  But  in  this  and  other  respects  we  must  admit  with 

'*J.  L.  Neve,  A  History  of  Christian  Thought,  I,  159. 
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Neve  that  there  was  no  “logrical  development  in  which  the 
Fathers  aimed  to  create  a  dofirma.’*** 

The  second  section  of  the  Didache  (chap.  14)  speaks  of  the 
assembling  of  believers  on  the  Lord’s  Day  for  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  ''to  break  bread  and  give  thanks,  having 
first  confessed  sins,”'*  Malachi  1 :11, 14  is  here  quoted  with  the 
injunction  to  offer  a  “pure  sacrifice.”  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  Supper  was  observed  on  other  days  as  well,  such  as 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  it  was  in  this  connection  that 
the  word  station  arose  to  refer  to  the  days  and  the  fasts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them  and  this  is  proof  to  Latourette  that  “in 
many  places  these  three  days  were  mere  occasions  for  the 
Eucharist.”'*  Here  departure  was  taken  from  the  order  in  the 
Gospels  and  Corinthians  in  that  the  wine  was  served  before 
the  bread,  but  it  is  interesting  that  by  Justin’s  day  the  New 
Testament  order  was  restored.  In  the  Didoiche  there  is  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  mixture  of  wine  and  water  in  the  cup  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  continued  among  the  Eastern  churches.  Again,  in  Justin’s 
day  there  were  many  who  did  not  allow  for  the  mixture  of 
water. 

The  Didache  includes  a  prayer,  and  it  may  be  a  petition, 
asking  for  “your  grace  to  come  and  let  the  world  pass  away.”'* 
A  letter  in  about  this  same  period,  from  Pliny  in  Asia  Minor 
to  Emperor  Trajan,  mentioned  the  Christians  meeting  on  “the 
slated  day”  and  that  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  used  in  the  Eucharist  were  but  ordinary  ones.  Eusebius 
may  have  had  this  early  period  in  mind  when  he  wrote  that 
the  Supper  was  celebrated  every  Sunday  in  most  churches — 
the  exceptions  being  those  at  Rome  and  Alexandria.'* 

Ignatius  and  Clement  of  Rome 
Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  died  about  110,  an 
end  he  passionately  desired  in  his  “lust  for  death.”  His  lan¬ 
guage  concerning  the  Supper  is  at  once  mystical  and  inde¬ 
finable  for  he  speaks  five  times  of  the  “altar”  and  calls  the 
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bread  “the  medicine  of  immortality,  an  antidote  that  we  may 
not  die.’’”  He  wrote  to  the  Romans  that  the  bread  is  “the 
bread  of  God  .  . .  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  cup  of  God, 
His  blood.’”'  As  men  partake  of  earthly  food  for  sustenance  so 
must  they  be  nourished  by  spiritual  food.  Indeed,  this  common 
sharing  of  His  flesh  and  blood  is  the  one  common  bond  of 
unity.”  Evidently  Ignatius  had  the  Docetics  in  mind  when  he 
forbids  to  come  to  the  table  those  of  “heterodox  opinions  .  .  . 
[who]  confess  not  the  Eucharist ...  [to  be]  one  flesh  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  one  cup  of  His  Blood.””  He  makes  the  observance 
so  important  that  in  his  thinking  it  is  “the  central  fountain 
of  all  spiritual  religion  .  .  .  the  one  secret  spring  of  inward 
grace.””  Unusual  importance  is  attached  to  the  furniture  in 
use  for,  all  in  all,  a  new  type  of  “temple”  seems  to  have 
emerged.  Deflnitely  in  Ignatius’  mind  the  elements  are  more 
than  representations  of  spiritual  truths  but  he  fails  com¬ 
pletely  to  spell  out  their  essential  meanings,  values,  and  the 
changes  which  take  place,  or  are  supposed  to  take  place,  in 
the  elements  and  the  worshippers.  One  could  hardly  be  more 
speculative,  indeflnite,  and  mystical  than  this  early  church 
figure. 

Clement  of  Rome,  who  died  about  100,  was  of  the  western 
brand  of  early  Christians,  but  in  regard  to  the  Supper  he  is  as 
elusive  in  meaning  as  Ignatius.  The  difficulty  arises  in  finding 
out  what  he  means  by  “offerings”  which  he  talks  about  so 
often.  He  wrote  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  and  reveals  that 
the  divisiveness  of  Paul’s  day  has  not  gone  and  in  the  letter 
he  speaks  of  their  “offerings.”  Harnack  and  McGiffert  dodge 
the  issue  at  this  point  by  interpreting  this  to  refer  to  poor 
relief  and  not  the  Supper.  Others  have  believed  that  this  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  worship  service  and  revolves  around  the 
Eucharist.  But  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  the 
Supper  as  a  sacrifice  and  we  are  forced  to  recognize  the  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  terminology,  and  we  may  be  at  the  begin- 

Ignatius,  To  the  Ephesians,  XX,  2. 
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ning  of  a  ‘‘stream  which  broke  out  early  .  .  .  overflowing  till 
it  has  deluged  the  whole  church  east  and  west .  .  .  (and)  even 
the  Western  Reformation  has  but  imperfectly  succeeded  in 
rescuing  this  Sacrament  to  its  primitive  simplicity.”** 

Other  references  in  this  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  are  in 
sections  36,  36,  40,  and  41.  Donaldson  thinks  the  ‘‘offerings” 
refer  only  to  the  officials  in  the  church  and  ‘‘any  use  of  this 
concerning  the  Supper  is  pure  fancy.”**  This  sounds  plausible 
but  it  is  weakened  by  a  reference  in  section  40  to  the  ‘‘high 
priest”  and  the  ‘‘priests”  with  their  proper  duties  assigned. 
Actually  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  these  must  refer  to  the 
Supper  and  not  to  the  customary  praise  sessions  in  Christian 
assemblies.  Waterman  must  be  engaging  in  pure  fancy  for  he 
concludes  that  this  must  refer  to  ‘‘clearly  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  on  each  Lord’s  Day.”**  If  this  passage  in  Clement 
is  trustworthy  then  there  must  have  been  three  separate  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  church,  the  high  priest,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites. 
It  is  helpful  to  remember,  however,  that  Clement  makes  no 
claim  that  these  existed  in  the  primitive  church  for  he  does 
not  claim  that  ‘‘they  used  to  be  but  those  which  are.”**  Our 
conclusion  about  second  century  churches,  if  we  had  only 
Clement  of  Rome  to  go  by,  would  be  that  they  had  ‘‘adopted 
every  form  of  Jewish  sacrifie  as  an  analogy  and  type  in  the 
Christian  Eucharist.”’* 


Justin  Martyr 

Justin  lived  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  second 
century  and  with  him  we  come  to  even  more  speculative  and 
figurative  language  than  we  have  met  before.  He  went  so  far 
that  Romanists  look  to  him  as  the  grandfather  of  their  compli¬ 
cated  ritual  in  the  Mass  and  the  accompanying  mythical  mean¬ 
ings.  One  such  writer  might  be  brought  forward  to  illustrate. 
In  a  manual  on  the  fathers,  Cayre  of  the  Society  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  Rome  gleefully  boasts  that  Justin  was  ‘‘in 
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no  way  different  from  the  present  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.””  In  this  we 
can  only  resrret  Justin’s  blindness  and  the  hasty  assemblinsr 
of  proof  by  a  so-called  scholar  from  such  a  father.  There  are 
two  works  of  Justin  on  this:  The  First  Apology  and  The  Dia^ 
logue  with  Trypho  the  Jew. 

In  the  first  he  provides  the  order  of  service  held  by  the 
Christians  as  held  on  the  “day  called  the  day  of  the  Sun”  with 
the  President  reading  from  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  ad¬ 
dressing  the  people.  All  stand  to  pray  after  which  wine,  water, 
and  bread  are  brought  in  and,  after  the  President’s  prayer, 
are  distributed  by  the  deacons  and  some  is  taken  to  those  not 
present  at  the  service.  The  last  act  is  an  offering  for  the  poor. 
Both  wine  and  water  were  used  in  a  mixture  which  became 
somewhat  standard  practice  in  the  eastern  churches  and  called 
the  “mixture”  (Greek,  krama).**  The  name  used  for  the  Supper 
is  still  the  Eucharist  although  it  seemed  restricted,  for  Justin 
mentions  that  “this  food  is  called  with  us  the  Eucharist  and  is 
not  to  be  received  as  common  bread  and  drink  . . .  the  food  (is) 
that  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Who  was  made  fiesh.”**  This 
passage  is  often  quoted  to  uphold  the  teaching  of  the  real  pres¬ 
ence  of  His  body  and  blood  and  yet  one  careful  student  in  this 
field  asserted  that  “he  (Justin)  could  have  had  no  idea  of  a 
corporeal  presence.”'*  And  here  one  is  left  to  imagine  for 
himself  what  Justin  meant  or  if  he  knew  what  he  meant.  A 
Cambridge  professor  of  divinity  of  the  past  generation  con¬ 
tended  that  Justin  did  know  that  a  “consecration”  was  effected 
and  that  “a  change  works  in  the  elements  because  of  pray¬ 
ers.”*'  But  in  all  honesty  it  must  be  stated  that  Justin  did  not 
say  what  he  meant.  A  literal  acceptance  of  what  he  wrote 
would  lead  to  substantiation.  His  loosely  connected  expressions 
admit  of  several  interpretations  but,  at  least,  there  was  more 
than  symbolism  involved.  It  may  be  that  he  intended  to  pre- 
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sent  the  Supper  as  a  pictorial  work  of  the  death  of  Christ 
without  any  idea  of  renewal  of  sacrifice.  Donaldson  has  re¬ 
jected  anjrthing  more  than  symbolism,  holding  still  that  the 
elements  were  but  “representations  of  the  materials  and 
spiritual  nourishment  of  men.’”*  His  argument  is  substan¬ 
tiated  in  the  Dialogue  where  the  elements  are  called  “in  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  food  both  dry  and  liquid,  in  which  remem¬ 
brance  has  been  made  of  the  suffering  of  the  Son.”**  Later 
there  is  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  “offering  of 
fine  flour  ...  a  type  of  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist ...  to  us  a 
remembrance  of  the  suffering.”**  In  spite  of  this  conflicting 
language  between  the  Apology  and  the  Dialogue,  the  able 
Neander  wrote  that  Justin  believed  that  the  “flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  really  combined  with  the  bread  and  the  wine.”** 
Some  words  of  Justin  sound  like  this  because  of  their  loose 
usage  but  the  soundest  interpretation  of  all  passages  is  that 
the  Supper  was  representative  of  all  that  God  had  bestowed 
upon  us  and  should  be  remembered  in  times  of  thanksgiving, 
one  of  which  was  the  Supper. 

IRENAEUS 

Some  scholars  have  delighted  in  this  father  because  of  his 
extensive  writings  and  his  place  as  the  father  of  Biblical 
theology.  In  his  major  work,  Against  Heresies,  there  are  two 
sections  which  deal  with  the  Supper  and  ought  to  be  noticed. 
A  special  work  of  grace  is  seen  in  the  observance  of  the 
Supper.**  There  must  be  grace  within  the  participants  and  the 
admonition  is  given  that  the  smaller  cups  shall  be  filled  from 
the  large  one.  This  may  be  just  florid  writing  or  an  assertion 
that  the  elements  are  changed  by  grace.  Some  statements  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  genuine  change  is  supposed  for  he  says  that  the 
“bread  is  the  body  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  that  of  his  Blood.”** 
Again  it  was  written  by  this  father  that  the  “bread  is  no 
longer  bread  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  things,  the 
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earthly  and  the  heavenly.”"  The  question  arises  as  to  what 
Irenaeus  meant  by  “heavenly  things”  and  certainly  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  but  possibly  that 
a  “heavenly  power  accompanied  the  water  (baptism)  . . .  and 
(is)  open  to  the  same  construction  in  the  Eucharist.”"  This 
same  idea  is  presented  in  the  so-called  Fragment  of  Irenaeus 
(translated  by  Pffahus)  which  stated  that  the  “Eucharist  is 
not  flesh  but  spiritual  .  .  .  this  sacrifice  (is)  to  exhibit  the 
bread,  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  the  cup,  the  blood  of  Christ.”" 
He  resembled  Justin  in  that  he  thought  that  in  some  inex- 
plainable  way  God  unites  Himself  with  the  elements  so  that 
they  become  vehicles  of  spiritual  energy. 

While  Irenaeus  railed  against  the  heretics  he  could  engage 
in  superstitious  language  to  the  effect  that  “the  cup  ...  is  His 
own  blood  and  the  bread  His  own  body  from  which  our  bodies 
obtain  increase.”"  Ground  for  this  is  claimed  in  the  New 
Testament  truth  that  there  is  no  life  in  us  unless  we  eat  of  His 
body  and  drink  His  blood.  Since  the  disciples  plainly  did  not 
do  that  physically,  one  wonders  why  so  many  students  become 
extremists  to  explain  it  physically  and  so  many  books  and 
theories  are  produced  to  sanction  a  nonexistent  truth.  Irenaeus 
covers  up  the  issues  he  raised  by  using  religious  labels  for  the 
entire  service  such  as  “oblation”  and  “sacrifice” — and  we 
gather  the  impression  that  he  is  suggesting  that  the  elements 
still  remain  elements  but  that  a  nonmaterial  potency  is  added 
to  them  or  is  channeled  through  them  to  the  recipients.  It  was 
Waterman’s  conclusion  that  in  the  light  of  the  highly  mystical 
language  at  this  point  this  father’s  position  does  not  fit 
into  the  Roman,  Reformed,  Zwinglian,  or  Anglican  theology 
on  the  Supper. 

Let  us  sum  up  Irenaeus.  The  elements  were  brought  to 
the  altar  and  offered  to  typify  God’s  gifts  and  as  revealing  “in 
the  broad  light  the  Eucharist  as  commemorative.”"  The  par- 
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p.  479. 

**lbid.,  pp.  479-80. 

A  gainst  Heresies,  Book  V,  2:2-3. 

♦’Blunt,  op.  cit.,  p.  449. 
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takers  now  engage  in  a  spiritual  service  and  enter  by  com¬ 
munion  into  the  presence  of  God  while  the  elements  remain  as 
they  were.  The  souls  of  believers  are  nourished  because  God 
superintends  the  service  and  by  His  grace  feeds  and  blesses 
His  own. 


The  Genesis  Flood— Its  Nature 
And  Significance 

By  Henry  M.  Morris  and  John  C.  Whitcomb,  Jr. 

The  great  Flood  of  Genesis  plays  a  uniquely  important  role 
in  the  continuing  conflict  between  the  Bible  and  naturalistic 
science,  a  fact  far  too  seldom  realized  even  by  evangelical 
Christians.  For,  if  a  worldwide  Flood  actually  destroyed  all 
men  and  land  animals  except  those  preserved  in  a  special  ark 
constructed  by  Noah,  and  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
for  a  number  of  months  “all  the  high  mountains  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered”  (Gen.  7:19),  as  the 
Bible  plainly  declares,  then  the  very  foundation  of  the  materi> 
alistic,  evolutionary  framework  of  modem  philosophic  scien¬ 
tism  is  immediately  undermined. 

To  Charles  Lyell(  1797-1876), “the  high  priest  of  uniformi- 
tarianism,”  the  very  thought  of  catastrophism  in  nature  was 
abhorrent.  He  insisted  that  the  strata  of  the  earth  were  laid 
down  over  inconceivably  vast  periods  of  time  by  extremely 
gradual  processes  of  erosion  and  sedimentation,  and  that  “the 
present  is  the  key  to  the  past.”  Charles  Darwin  found  Lyellian 
uniformatarianism  to  be  the  perfect  environment  for  his 
theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of 
the  Attest,  for  he  recognized  that  a  tremendous  span  of  time 
was  of  supreme  importance  in  theorizing  on  the  naturalistic 
evolution  of  all  living  things.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  only  real  “proof”  that  organic  evolution  is 
a  historical  fact  is  found  in  the  story  of  the  fossils  in  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  rock  strata  of  the  earth,  which  have  been  interpreted 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  uniformitarian  principle. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discover  what  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  to  say  concerning  these  opposing  concepts  of  uni- 
formitarianism  and  catastrophism,  as  brought  to  focus  in  the 
<|ueetion  of  the  Flood.  In  a  subsequent  article,  the  presupposi¬ 
tions  of  uniformitarian  geology  and  organic  evolution  will  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  Biblical  evidence. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  it  the  first  of  two  on  this  subject 
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The  Testimony  of  the  Apostle  Peter 

The  Apostle  Peter  clearly  foresaw  the  future  dominance 
and  danger  of  naturalistic  uniformitarianism,  and  uttered  an 
emphatic  warning  against  it.  In  2  Peter  3:3-7  we  read: 

.  .  Knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  mockers  shall 
come  with  mockery,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying, 
Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for,  from  the  day  that 
the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation.  For  this  they  willingly  forget, 
that  there  were  heavens  from  of  old,  and  an  earth  compacted 
out  of  the  water  and  amidst  water,  by  the  word  of  God;  by 
which  means  the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with 
water,  perished ;  but  the  heavens  that  now  are,  and  the  earth, 
by  the  same  word  have  been  stored  up  for  Are,  being  reserved 
against  the  day  of  judgment  and  destruction  of  ungodly  men” 
(ASV). 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Peter  speaks  of  a  day,  yet 
future  from  his  standpoint,  when  men  would  no  longer  think 
seriously  of  Christ’s  second  coming  as  a  cataclysmic,  universal 
intervention  by  God  into  the  course  of  world  affairs.  And  the 
reason  for  this  skeptical  attitude  would  be  none  other  than  a 
blind  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  total  uniformitarianism — 
a  doctrine  which  maintains  that  natural  laws  and  processes 
have  never  yet  been  interrupted  so  as  to  bring  about  a  total 
destruction  of  human  society  and  civilization  through  a 
supernatural  act  of  God.  And  since  this  has  never  been  the 
case  in  past  history,  there  should  be  no  cause  to  fear  that  it 
will  ever  occur  in  the  future. 

In  answering  these  skeptics  of  the  end-time,  Peter  points  to 
two  events  of  the  past  which  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis 
of  naturalistic  uniformitarianism.  The  first  of  these  events  is 
the  creation  of  the  world:  “there  were  heavens  from  of  old, 
and  an  earth  ...  by  the  word  of  God” ;  and  the  second  event 
is  the  Flood :  “the  world  [kosmos]  that  then  was,  being  over¬ 
flowed  with  water,  perished  [apoleto].” 

But  it  is  the  second  of  these  two  events,  the  Flood,  which 
serves  as  the  basis  of  Peter’s  comparison  with  the  second 
coming  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  world.  For  even  as 
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“the  world  that  then  was”  perished  by  ivater,  so  “the  heavens 
that  now  are,  and  the  earth,”  protected  as  they  are,  by  God’s 
eternal  promise,  from  another  aqueous  cataclysm  (Gen.  9:8- 
19),  have,  nevertheless,  been  stored  up  for  lire,  “being  reserved 
against  the  day  of  judgment  and  destruction  of  ungodly  men.” 

Let  us  now  consider  the  implications  of  this  passage  with 
respect  to  the  geographical  extent  of  the  Flood.  In  speaking  of 
the  events  of  the  second  and  third  days  of  creation,  Peter  used 
the  terms  “heavens  from  of  old,  and  an  earth”  in  a  sense  that 
is  obviously  universal.  By  the  same  token,  no  one  can  deny 
that  Peter  also  uses  the  terms  “heavens  that  now  are,  and  the 
earth”  in  the  strictly  universal  sense.  Otherwise,  Peter  would 
be  speaking  of  the  creation  and  final  destruction  of  only  a  part 
of  the  earth. 

Now  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  one  single  event  which 
Peter  sets  forth  as  having  brought  about  a  transformation — 
not  of  the  earth  only,  but  also  of  the  very  heavens — is  the 
Flood !  It  was  the  Flood  that  constituted  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  “the  heavens  from  of  old”  and  “the  heavens  that 
now  are”  in  the  thinking  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  It  was  the 
Flood  that  utilized  the  vast  oceans  of  water  out  of  which  and 
amidst  which  the  ancient  earth  was  “compacted,”  unto  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  kosmos  “that  then  was.”  It  was  the 
Flood  to  which  Peter  appealed  as  his  final  and  incontrovertible 
answer  to  those  who  chose  to  remain  in  willful  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  God  had  at  one  time  in  the  past  demonstrated  His 
holy  wrath  and  omnipotence  by  subjecting  “all  things”  to  an 
overwhelming,  cosmic  catastrophe  that  was  on  an  absolute  par 
with  the  final  day  of  judgment,  in  which  God  will  yet  consume 
the  earth  with  fire  and  will  cause  the  very  elements  to  dis¬ 
solve  with  fervent  heat. 

Now  if  the  Noahic  Deluge  had  been  merely  a  local  river 
flood  in  Mesopotamia,  as  so  many  contemporary  scholars  insist 
(including  many  evangelicals  who  feel  it  mandatory  to  yield 
to  all  scientific  theories),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Peter’s  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Flood  would  have  any  value  as  a  contradiction  to 
the  doctrine  of  naturalistic  uniformitarianism,  which  assumes 
that  “all  things”  have  never  yet  been  upset  by  a  universal 
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catastrophe.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  excuse  Peter  of  gross  inaccuracy 
when  he  depicts  the  Flood  in  such  cosmic  terms  and  in  such  an 
absolutely  universal  context,  if  the  Flood  was  only  a  local 
inundation  after  all. 

Thus,  the  third  chapter  of  Second  Peter  provides  powerful 
New  Testament  support  for  the  doctrine  of  a  geographically 
universal  and  geologically  significant  Flood  in  the  early  days 
of  human  history.  Anything  less  than  a  catastrophe  of  such 
worldwide  proportions  would  void  the  entire  force  of  Peter’s 
argument,  and  would  give  much  encouragement  to  the 
skeptics  whom  he  so  solemnly  warned. 

The  Depth  op  the  Flood 

The  clearest  Biblical  evidence  concerning  the  depth  of  the 
Flood  is  found  in  Genesis  7 :19-20 :  “And  the  waters  prevailed 
exceedingly  upon  the  earth;  and  all  the  high  mountains  that 
were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits 
upward  did  the  water  prevail;  and  the  mountains  were 
covered.’’  The  tremendous  scientific  implications  of  these 
words  are  obvious.  If  only  one  (instead  of  aU)  of  the  high 
mountains  of  even  the  Ararat  region  had  been  covered  with 
water,  the  Flood  would  have  been  absolutely  universal;  for 
water  must  seek  its  own  level — and  must  do  so  quickly. 

The  phrase  “fifteen  cubits  and  upward  did  the  water  pre¬ 
vail’’  is  explained  by  Genesis  6 :15,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
height  of  the  Ark  was  thirty  cubits.  Most  commentators  agree 
that  in  the  light  of  this  verse,  the  “fifteen  cubits’’  of  7 :20  must 
refer  to  the  draft  of  the  Ark.  In  other  words,  the  Ark  sank  into 
the  water  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  cubits  (just  one  half  of  its 
length)  when  fully  laden.  Such  information  adds  further 
strength  to  this  argument  for  a  universal  Flood,  because  it 
tells  us  that  the  Flood  waters  “prevailed”  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  to  a  depth  of  at  least  fifteen  cubits.  If  the 
Flood  had  not  covered  the  mountains  by  at  least  such  a  depth, 
the  Ark  could  not  have  floated  over  them  during  the  five 
months  in  which  the  waters  “prevailed”  upon  the  earth. 
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The  Duration  of  the  Flood 

A  careful  study  of  the  Biblical  data  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  Flood  lasted  for  371  days,  or  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
Such  a  duration  of  time  is  entirely  in  keepinsr  with  the  concept 
of  a  universal  Flood,  but  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  theory 
of  uniformity.  Not  only  do  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  the 
waters  prevailed  for  five  months  (150  days),  but  also  that  an 
additional  seven  months  were  required  for  the  waters  to 
subside  sufficiently  for  Noah  to  disembark  in  the  mountains 
of  Ararat. 

Nor  were  the  Flood  waters  calm  and  peaceful  during  these 
150  days  of  “prevailing,”  for  we  read  in  Genesis  7:11  that 
“on  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up.”  The  phrase  “great  deep”  (tehom  rdbbdh)  refers 
to  the  oceanic  depths  (cf.  Gen.  1:2 — “deep”).  Presumably, 
then,  the  ocean  floors  were  uplifted  sufficiently  to  pour  waters 
over  the  continents,  in  conjunction  with  those  waters  which 
were  “above  the  firmament  (expanse)”  that  poured  down 
through  “the  windows  of  heaven”  (cf.  Gen.  1:6-8). 

Now  these  geological  phenomena  were  not  confined  to  a 
single  day.  In  fact,  the  Scriptures  reveal  that  this  breaking  up 
of  “the  fountains  of  the  great  deep”  continued  for  a  period 
of  five  months ;  for  it  was  not  until  after  an  elapse  of  150  days 
that  “the  fountains  of  the  deep  . . .  were  stopped”  (8 :2).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  great  oceanic  upheavals,  the 
driving  rains,  and  the  resulting  raging  flood  waters,  not  only 
girdled  the  earth  but  also  had  profound  effects  in  the  geologic 
structure  of  the  earth’s  crust.  The  theory  of  uniformity,  which 
willfully  ignores  these  geologic  effects  of  the  Flood,  thus 
stands  condemned  by  Scripture  as  built  upon  a  false  founda¬ 
tion. 

Noah’s  Ark 

According  to  Genesis  6 :15,  Noah  was  commanded  to  make 
“the  length)  of  the  ark  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it 
fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits.”  While  it  is 
certainly  possible  that  the  cubit  of  Genesis  6  was  longer  than 
the  ordinary  cubit  used  by  the  Hebrews,  we  shall  base  our 
calculations  on  the  18-inch  cubit.  “According  to  this  standard,” 
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wrote  Dr.  Alexander  Heidel  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  “the  ark  was  460  feet  long,  76  feet 
wide,  and  76  feet  high,  and  had  a  displacement  of  approxi¬ 
mately  43,300  tons.”* 

Thus,  the  ark  was  a  vessel  of  three  decks  with  a  capacity  of 
1,618,760  cubic  feet,  a  deck  area  totalling  101,260  square  feet, 
and  a  displacement  of  over  43,000  tons,  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  ill-fated  Titanic.  For  Noah  to  have  built  an  ark  of  such 
gigantic  proportions  for  only  eight  people  and  a  few  animals 
from  the  Near  East  is  quite  fantastic.  For  those  who  take 
Genesis  at  face  value,  the  very  size  of  the  ark  argues  power¬ 
fully  for  a  universal  Flood. 

To  carry  the  matter  a  step  further,  not  only  would  an  ark 
of  such  size  have  been  unnecessary  for  a  local  inundation,  but 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  an  ark  at  all.  The  entire 
Biblical  record  of  the  Flood  becomes  almost  ridiculous  if  it  is 
conceived  in  terms  of  a  local  flood.  The  whole  procedure  of 
constructing  a  great  boat,  involving  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work,  can  hardly  be  described  as  anything  but  utterly  foolish 
and  unnecessary.  How  much  more  sensible  it  would  have  been 
for  God  merely  to  have  warned  Noah  of  the  coming  destruc¬ 
tion,  so  that  he  could  have  moved  to  another  region  to  which 
the  Flood  would  not  reach.  The  great  numbers  of  animals  of 
all  kinds,  and  certainly  the  birds,  could  easily  have  moved  out 
also,  without  having  to  be  stored  and  tended  for  a  year  in  the 
ark.  The  entire  story  thus  becomes  little  more  than  nonsense 
if  it  is  taken  as  a  mere  local  flood  in  Mesopotamia. 

To  our  knowledge,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever 
been  made  for  the  construction  of  an  ark  by  Noah  “to  the 
saving  of  his  house”  (Heb.  11 :7),  other  than  on  the  postulation 
of  a  universal  Flood.  Until  such  an  explanation  is  forthcoming, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  local-flood  theory  and  uniformi- 
tarianism  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with  Scripture. 

'Alexander  Heidel,  The  Gilgameth  Epic  and  Old  Testament  Parallels,  2Dd 
ed.,  p.  236. 
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The  Destruction  of  Humanity 

Our  final  argument  for  a  universal  Flood  is  founded  upon 
the  Biblical  testimony  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  human 
race  outside  of  the  ark.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  at  least 
four  Biblical  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  a  total  destruction  of 
humanity  in  the  days  of  Noah:  (1)  since  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  Flood  was  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  race,  such  a  purpose 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  if  only  a  part  of  humanity 
had  been  affected;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  Flood  destroyed  the 
rest  of  mankind  is  greatly  strengthened  by  repeated  state¬ 
ments  in  Genesis  6-9,  1  Peter  3:20,  and  2  Peter  2:6,  to  the 
effect  that  only  Noah  and  his  family  were  spared;  (3)  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  clearly  stated  that  all  men  were  destroyed 
by  the  Flood  (Luke  17 :26-30) ;  and  (4)  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  ((Jen.  9:12)  becomes 
meaningless  if  only  a  part  of  the  human  race  had  been  in¬ 
volved. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments  for  the  total  destruction  of 
humanity,  we  submit  two  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
human  race  could  not  have  been  confined  to  the  Mesopotamian 
Valley  at  the  time  of  the  Flood:  (1)  the  longevity  and  fecun¬ 
dity  of  the  antediluvians  would  allow  for  a  very  rapid  increase 
in  population,  and  the  prevalence  of  strife  and  violence  would 
have  tended  to  encourage  wide  distribution  rather  than  con¬ 
finement  to  a  single  locality;  and  (2)  evidence  from  paleon¬ 
tology  tends  to  support  a  very  wide  distribution  of  the  human 
race  at  the  dawn  of  history  rather  than  a  localization  within 
the  boundaries  of  Mesopotamia. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  these  basic  Scriptural  teachings 
should  settle  once  and  for  all  the  long-debated  question  of  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  Flood.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course, 
that  a  universal  Flood  presents  no  serious  scientific  problems 
to  the  modern  mind.  In  a  subsequent  article,  the  writers  will 
attempt  to  deal  with  some  of  these  problems.  But  we  do  main¬ 
tain  that  no  problem,  be  it  scientific  or  philosophical,  can  be 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  offset  the  combined  force  of  these 
Biblical  arguments  for  a  geographically  universal  Flood  in  the 
days  of  Noah. 
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The  Interpretation  of  Universal  Terms 

In  concludinsr  our  discussion  of  the  Biblical  evidence  for 
a  universal  Deluge,  we  must  consider  briefly  one  objection 
that  is  often  raised  against  this  doctrine.  It  is  that  universal 
terms,  such  as  all  and  every,  need  not  be  understood  invariably 
in  the  strictly  literal  sense.  For  example,  when  we  read  in 
Genesis  41 :57  that  aU  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  grain, 
we  are  not  to  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  people  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  America  came  to  Egypt  for  grain.  And  thus,  by 
the  same  token,  the  statement  in  Genesis  7:19,  that  all  the 
high  mountains  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  cov¬ 
ered,  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  some  high  mountains  under 
part  of  the  heavens. 

But  there  are  at  least  two  major  considerations  that  render 
this  interpretation  untenable.  In  the  flrst  place,  whole  tenor 
of  the  Flood  account  demands  that  the  universal  terms  be 
understood  in  the  literal  sense.  The  analogy  with  Genesis  41 :57 
breaks  down  here  because  the  constant  repetition  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  terms  throughout  the  four  chapters  of  Genesis  6-9 
shows  conclusively  that  the  question  of  the  magnitude  and 
geographical  extent  of  the  Flood  is  not  a  merely  incidental  or 
relative  one  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  but  is  rather  one  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  entire  Flood  narrative.  In  fact, 
so  frequent  and  varied  are  such  universal  terms  and  so  tre¬ 
mendous  are  the  points  of  comparison  (“high  mountains”  and 
“whole  heaven”)  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  more 
could  have  been  said  than  ac^ally  was  said  to  express  the 
concept  of  a  universal  Deluge. 

Even  more  important,  however,  in  deciding  the  signiflcance 
of  the  universal  terms  employed  in  Genesis  6-9  is  the  fact  that 
the  physical  phenomena  described  in  those  chapters  would  be 
quite  inconceivable  if  the  Flood  had  been  confined  to  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  globe.  While  it  would  have  been  entirely  possible 
for  a  seven-year  famine  to  grip  the  Near  East  without  affect¬ 
ing  Australia  and  America  (cf.  Gen.  41 :57),  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  water  to  cover  even  one  high  mountain  in 
the  Near  East  without  inundating  Australia  and  America  as 
well. 
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Thus,  the  argument  for  a  limited  interpretation  of  univer¬ 
sal  terms  in  Genesis  6-9  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  demands  of 
Biblical  exegesis  and  must  therefore  be  rejected.  Aa  well 
might  one  contend  that  the  creation  accounts  of  Genesis  1 
refers  to  only  a  part  of  the  earth  as  to  maintain  that  the  Flood 
was  localized.  If  language  means  anything  at  all,  and  if  the 
Bible  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Word  of  God,  then  we  must 
adjust  our  thinking  to  the  astounding  fact  that  a  mighty 
deluge  of  waters  once  covered  our  entire  planet  for  a  year, 
destroying  all  air-breathing  creatures  outside  of  the  Ark 
“wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved'*  (1  Pet.  3:20). 


Textual  Studies  In  the  Bodmer 
Manuscript  of  John 

By  Marchant  a.  King  and  Richard  Patterson 

The  appearance  of  a  New  Testament  manuscript  of  any 
considerable  size  coming  from  the  s^ond  or  very  early  third 
century  is  an  event  of  such  significance  that  only  the  spec¬ 
tacular  discoveries  of  the  Qumran  material  have  kept  marked 
attention  from  being  given  to  the  Bodmer  manuscript  of 
John’s  Gospel,  designated  in  textual  study  P**.  That  it  should 
include  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gospel  is  particularly  advan¬ 
tageous  not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  this  gospel  but 
also  because  John  is  the  most  poorly  represented  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  Chester  Beatty  papyri,  which  have  been  our 
only  considerable  source  of  third-century  testimony  as  to  the 
New  Testament  text.  The  Bodmer  manuscript  has  the  Gospel 
complete  through  14 :26  except  for  the  loss  of  one  sheet  (two 
leaves)  in  the  sixth  chapter.  Fragments  of  all  the  later  pages 
give  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  gospel,  with  a 
promise  from  the  Bodmer  library  of  the  recovery  of  even  more 
fragments. 

The  material  of  the  manuscript  is,  of  course,  papyrus  and 
the  writing  so  clear  that  there  has  arisen,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  not  one  question  as  to  the  identity  of  any  letter.  The 
date  of  about  A.D.  200  has  been  accepted  generally  as  indicated 
by  the  listing  of  the  manuscript  by  Erwin  Nestle  and  G.  D. 
Kilpatrick  in  the  1958  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society’s 
Greek  N.T.  (p.x.)  as  “c.  A.D.  200”  and  Kurt  Aland’s  listing  as 
“about  200  (beginning  of  3rd  cent.?)”.'  We  believe  that  such 
a  date  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  textual  phenomena,  as  we 
shall  seek  to  show.  Futhermore,  we  are  convince  that  as  a 
witness  to  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  this  manuscript  is 
second  only  to  Vaticanus. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  original  work*  on  the  text  of 

Editor’*  Note:  This  article  is  the  first  of  two  on  this  subject. 

'ZeiUchr.  f.  N.T.  Wusenschaft,  Vol.  XLVIII,  1957,  p.  157. 

'Papyrus  Bodmer  II,  Victor  Martin,  Bodmer  Library,  Geneva,  1956  Supple¬ 
ment,  1958. 
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P**  used  only  the  critical  apparatus  of  Soutdr  and  appeared  in 
French  we  felt  these  studies  might  not  be  amiss.  Using  the 
critical  apparati  of  Nestle,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  Tischen- 
dorf*  as  well  as  that  of  Souter,  we  have  made  a  detailed  colla¬ 
tion  of  this  manuscript  and  have  sought  to  analyze  the  results 
in  as  clear  a  way  as  possible.  Our  chief  regret  has  been  that 
the  long-promised  microfilm  of  the  document  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  with  the  result  that  we  have  not  been  able,  except 
on  the  three  published  plates,  to  study  the  handwriting.  We 
should  particularly  have  desired  to  examine  the  various  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  effort  to  decide  whether  a  given  notation  was 
the  work  of  the  original  scribe  or  that  of  a  later  hand. 

In  beginning  a  general  consideration  of  the  document  we 
may  say  that  it  is  a  *‘good”  manuscript.  It  is  true  that  the 
scribe  made  a  considerable  number  of  slips,  errors  of  sight 
or  of  insufficient  attention  (207?),  but  all  of  these  except 
nine  were  corrected,  most  of  them,  seemingly,  by  the  scribe 
himself,  and  there  is  adequate  evidence  that  at  times  at  least 
this  correcting  was  done  before  the  scribe  proceeded.  For  in¬ 
stance  in  3 :3  the  scribe  wrote  Dpiv  (“you”  plu.),  marked  it  out, 
and  continuing  right  on  wrote  ooi  (“you”  sing.).  Of  even  more 
importance  is  the  fact  that  the  scribe  has  shown  a  diligent 
concern  to  transmit  the  proper  text.  A  significant  instance  of 
this  is  seen  in  11:33.  The  page  of  the  manuscript  which 
includes  this  verse  has  been  photographed  and  shows  at  this 
point  an  extended  erasure  where  the  scribe  had  first  followed 
the  reading  we  now  have  in  Vaticanus  but  then  changed  it 
to  that  of  P**  D  fl  Sah  Ach.  There  is  practically  no  difference 
in  meaning  between  the  two  forms  but  the  diligence  of  the 
scribe  becomes  obvious.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other 
corrections  where  it  would  certainly  seem  that  he  had  made 
the  change  in  a  special  effort  to  transmit  what  he  had  now 
come  to  feel  was  the  best  text  or  possibly  the  text  that  was 
current  in  his  region  over  against  that  of  the  exemplar  which 
he  was  primarily  following. 


*Novum  Test.  Greece,  Tauchnitz,  Lipaiae,  1880. 
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But  by  far  the  most  important  testimony  of  this  manuscript 
is  the  remarkable  way  in  which  it  confirms  the  type  of  text 
which  the  great  scholars  in  this  field  have  come  to  regard  as 
the  most  accurate,  i.e.,  the  Neutral  or  Alexandrian.  This 
testimony  can  perhaps  be  best  appreciated  by  s^ing  that  in 
the  places  where  the  important  manuscripts  vary  (as  listed 
in  the  above-mentioned  apparati)  there  are  over  a  thousand 
instances  in  which  P**  has  the  reading  of  the  Neutral  tsrpe 
over  against  a  total  of  141  non-Neutral  readings  of  all  kinds 
(Byzantine,  Western,  possibly  Caesarean,  undesignated,  and 
corrections  not  showing  Neutral).  To  put  it  in  other  words, 
it  means  that  in  87%  of  the  cases  where  the  important  manu¬ 
scripts  disagree  P**  has  the  Neutral  reading. 

These  totals  are  arrived  at  thus: 

Agreements  with  the  Neutral,  accepted  by  Nestle - - - 962 

Neutral,  though  not  used  by  Nestle  (6  questionable  not  counted) _  19 

(W.AH.  adopt  10  of  these  as  text,  put  8  more  in  brackets  or 
margin) 

Accepted  by  Nestle,  the  Neutral  not  being  certain. _  15 

(8  cases  where  P^*  ames  with  Nestle  vs.  the  Neutral  not  counted) 
Corrected  to  the  Neutral  or  to  Vaticanus  seemingly  by  original  scribe  7 
(The  case  of  Neutral  before  correction  not  counted) 

Total _ 1003 

Non-Neutral  readings:  Byzantine  _  97 

Western  _ 22 

Undesignated  _ 10 

Possibly  Caesarean _ 5 

Corrections  not  showing  the  Neutral _  7 

Total _ 141 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  manuscript’s  date  places  it 
before  the  recensions  and  at  a  time  when  the  situation  was 
’’fiuid”  in  regard  to  minor  variations,  this  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  Neutral  text  is  the  more  remarkable.  The 
labors  of  the  great  textual  scholars  stand  vindicated  here,  and 
we  are  even  better  assured  than  before  that  we  have  the  type 
of  text  actually  used  by  the  early  church. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  also  at  this  point  that  in  this 
manuscript  we  seem  to  have  what  might  be  called  a  people’s 
copy  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  decidedly  utili¬ 
tarian  in  appearance;  there  is  no  ornamentation  of  any  kind. 
Legibility  seems  the  one  aim.  At  times  the  scribe  may  erase 
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but  more  often  he  simply  bars  out  his  mistake  and  writes  the 
correction  between  the  lines  or  in  the  margin  even  though  it 
may  spoil  the  perfect  look  of  the  page.  And  the  text  itself 
shows  the  marks  at  times  of  the  common  usage  rather  than 
the  perfectly  correct  form,  ae  in  10 :3  and  18 :16  OvQovQog  for 
dvpo)p6g  (doorkeeper)  though  the  scribe  himself  may  have 
betrayed  a  classical  tendency  in  the  use  of  Tioftovurnipa  (foot 
basin),  in  13 :6.  The  fact  that  the  manuscript  was  intended  for 
the  ordinary  Christian  is  of  real  significance  for  it  shows  that 
in  one  area  at  least  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  the  com¬ 
mon  believers,  not  just  the  scholars,  had  in  very  large  measure 
the  Neutral  text  in  their  hands. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  evidence  that  the  scribe 
changed  on  occasion  from  a  form  of  reading  which  we  associ¬ 
ate  with  one  family  of  manuscripts  to  that  of  another.  This 
fact,  united  to  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  unique  minor 
variations  in  word  order  and  substitutions  of  more  or  less 
equivalent  words,  points  to  a  certain  *‘fiuidit3r”  between  minor 
variations  which  largely  disappears  after  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  just  as  would  be  expected  following  the  work  of 
recension.  Also  the  presence  of  some  ninety-seven  readings 
which  are  now  identified  with  the  Byzantine  shows  the  origin 
and  the  use  of  many  of  these  ^‘smoother”  or  more  easily 
understood  variants  at  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  was 
formerly  suggested. 

Since  the  primary  editor  of  the  manuscript,  V.  Martin, 
prominently  featured  in  his  critical  notes  the  relation  to 
Sinaiticus  and  frequently  referred  to  their  similarity  where 
*‘the  tradition  is  diversified,*'  we  gave  special  attention  to  this 
relation.  As  seen  in  the  data  at  the  end  of  the  article  there  are 
480  instances  in  which  P**  stands  with  other  manuscripts 
(almost  always  including  Vaticanus)  against  Sinaiticus  in 
contrast  to  66  where  it  agrees  with  it  against  the  Neutral  and 
48  times  of  agreement  where  the  lines  of  family  testimony  are 
not  clear.  It  seems  obvious  from  these  facts  that  while  P** 
does  have  a  number  of  the  variant  readings  of  Sinaiticus,  it 
does  share  the  majority  of  its  deviations  but  is  actually  closer 
to  Vaticanus. 
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Textual  Evidence  as  to  the  Date  of  the  Manuscript 

As  mentioned  above,  textual  scholars  have  assigned  to  P** 
a  date  of  “c.  A.D.  200."  That  this  date  is  conservatively  desig¬ 
nated  is  corroborated  by  the  textual  phenomena  as  well. 

We  note  first  that  in  this  document  there  are  forms  and 
spellings  which  are  found  only  in  our  oldest  manuscripts.  For 
instance,  at  13:2  P**  reads  yevonevot)  where  B  W  X  V  read 
Yivon^vov  and  k*  A  D  11  0  readyevofievov.The  reading  of  P**  here 
is  the  first  citation  of  this  spelling,  common  in  the  nonliterary 
papyri,  in  a  manuscript  of  John’s  Gospel,  although  other 
Gospel  occurrences  may  be  witnessed  in  «  (at  Luke  22:44),  B 
(Luke  24:22),  and  in  A  (Mark  6:26,  15:42).  Again,  the 
ownadriToig  (rather  than  av\i,  fellow  disciples)  of  11:16  refiects 
a  use  of  ow  in  composition  which  is  often  found  in  older 
manuscripts*. 

Of  stronger  attestation  to  this  manuscript’s  early  date  is 
the  spelling  tceIv  (drink)  of  4:8,  12,  16.  Concerning  this  spell¬ 
ing  Moulton  observes :  “It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance 
that  ;iielv  is  best  attested  in  books  written  early,  and  netv  most 
certain  in  John,  traditionally  published  at  the  end  of  i/A.D. 
If  we  follow  the  lead  of  the  uncials,  and  edit  .  .  .  Jiielv  in  Mt, 
Mk,  Ac,  I  Pet,  nEiv  in  John  and  Rev,  we  shall  probably  come  as 
near  the  original  as  we  can  hope  to  do.’’*  Likewise,  the  modal 
idy  for  &v  after  6g,  6:iov,  etc.,  found  in  the  manuscript  at  2:5 
(6  Ti  idv  vs.  6  Ti  dv  of  Nestle,  etc.,  whatever)  and  at  14:13 
was  “specially  common  in  i/  and  ii/,  when  idv  greatly  pre- 
6  Wv  vs.  6  Ti  dv  of  Nestle,  etc.)  displays  a  construction  which 
dominated,’’  ...  a  construction  whose  “fashion  had  almost 
died  away  before  the  great  uncials  were  written.’’*  Moulton 
remarks  in  a  subsequent  passage  *‘idv  for  dv  after  65  etc.  was 
selected  in  Prol.  42  f.  as  a  test  of  the  uncials’  accuracy,  and  it 
was  shown  that  their  usage  agrees  with  that  of  the  papyri 
during  i/  and  ii/  A.D.,  while  the  use  of  either  dv  or  £dv  in  this 
construction  was  very  rare  in  the  century  of  our  oldest 
uncials.’"  Robertson  also  agrees  that  modal  Idv  =  dv  predom- 

*cf.  Thayer,  p.  599. 

'Moulton,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Vol.  2,  p.  90. 

•Ibid.,  I,  43. 

^IbiJ.,  II,  92. 
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inated  in  the  early  Christian  period  before  A.D.  200.* 

The  use  of  numerals  for  abbreviations  (2tti  Ati,  38  years, 
5:5;  twelve,  6:70),  and  the  utilization  of  words  and  con¬ 
structions  of  classic  culture  which  may  well  anticipate  the 
Alexandrian  Attistic  reaction  of  the  early  third  century,  add 
cumulative  weight  to  the  above  data. 

Punctuation  in  this  manuscript  is,  as  Martin  says,  **very 
rudimentary  and  not  at  all  (nullement)  systematic.”  A  dot  is 
frequently  found  raised  more  or  less  above  the  line  but  there 
seems  no  regularity  in  its  use.  We  may  find  it  separating  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  series  as  is  also  true  in  P”  (e.g.,  10:9)  while  the 
obvious  end  of  a  sentence  will  very  often  have  no  mark  at  all. 
For  example,  in  14:6  there  are  points  after  “truth,”  “life,” 
and  “by  me”  and  then  no  point  until  the  middle  of  verse  ten. 
It  seems  a  simplified  and  thoroughly  optional  use  of  a  means 
of  punctuation  credited  to  Aristophanes  (third  century  B.C.).* 
The  colon,  similar  use  of  which  is  seen  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  is  found  marking  the  end  of  several  longer  sec¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  1:23;  3:21,  36).  The  rest  of  the  line  was  then  left 
blank  and  the  new  begun  slightly  to  the  left. 

Of  greater  significance  in  relation  to  date  is  the  use  of  the 
apostrophe  quite  regularly  at  the  end  of  proper  names  and  not 
infrequently  to  divide  double  consonants  and  even  diverse 
consonants  in  scattered  instances.  This  use,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  consonants,  seems  to  be,  as  Martin  says  (p.  26),  the  use 
of  a  technique  quite  new  and  as  yet  poorly  established.  That 
it  had  begun  in  the  second  century  is  certain  from  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  P  Rylands  116.1  (194  A.D.).  Its  use  became  general 
in  the  third  century  so  that  again  we  have  indication  of  the 
date  c.  200. 

The  most  nearly  consistent  practice  is  the  use  of  diaresis 
over  initial  i  and  v  both  where  useful  to  indicate  separate  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  contiguous  vowels  and  where  not  needed.  (Not 
only  lEQov  but  iva  and  uiog.)  This  usage  is  known  to  have  begun 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  A.D.  and  appears  in  P 

'Robertaon,  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical 
Research,  Broadman  Preas,  1934,  p.  190. 

*Cf.  Moulton,  o>.  cit.,  II,  46. 
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Rylands  457  (P**,  c.  A.D.  126)  and  in  P  Egerton  2  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  this  manuscript,  giving  us  added  confirmation 
of  an  early  date.  The  use  of  the  diaresis  in  preserving  evidence 
of  the  pronunciation  of  a  transliterated  word  (e.g. 

5:2;  12:21)  also  provides  evidence  for  an  early  date.'*  There 
are  no  divisions  between  words  and  no  breathings,  accents,  or 
iota  subscripts.  These  were  considerably  later  developments. 

The  weight  of  this  evidence  united  to  the  conclusions  of 
Martin  and  his  consultants,  particularly  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  the  form  of  the  script,  leaves  little  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  date  assigned  and  may  well  indicate  this 
as  our  earliest  New  Testament  manuscript  of  any  considerable 
length  since  only  the  Rylands  and  two  other  fragments  are 
at  present  listed  as  from  the  second  century. 

The  Handling  of  the  Fragments 

While  the  completeness  of  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of 
the  manuscript  and  the  good  size  of  most  of  the  fragments 
preclude  uncertainty  about  unity  of  origin  or  proper  place¬ 
ment  in  all  but  one  or  two  instances,  we  do  have  a  question 
about  at  least  one  page.  Plate  138  (19:21-24)  is  at  present 
composed  of  three  fragments  the  first  of  which  has  parts  of  ten 
lines  and  ends  with  the  of  (vs.  23).  Martin  has  then 
placed  as  fragment  "b"  a  broken  part  of  three  lines  from  verse 
24,  below  which  he  has  put  fragment  *‘c”  which  he  rightly  notes 
as  giving  a  part  of  verse  23.  This  inverted  placing  seems  un¬ 
accountably  strange,  but  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  this 
fragment  "c”  begins  with  a  p  that  gives  every  indication  of 
being  the  same  p  of  (icpo;  as  in  fragment  "a."  This  would  mean 
that  unless  there  was  some  error  in  the  manuscript  at  this  point 
we  have  here  fragments  from  two  manuscripts  which  would 
open  up  some  intriguing  possibilities.  Recovery  of  more  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  same  source,  as  hoped  for  by  M.  Bodmer,  may 
well  throw  light  on  this  interesting  question  and  possibly  also 
on  the  somewhat  less  acute  difficulty  of  assembling  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  page  142. 


p.  50. 
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The  Corrections 

Corrections  are,  as  already  noted,  quite  numerous  in  the 
manuscript  (291).  Most  of  them  are  corrections  of  slips;  some 
209  of  them  seem  obviously  so,  while  at  least  16  or  even  more 
may  be  so  also.  They  vary  in  length  from  a  mistaken  repetition 
or  omission  of  a  letter  to  what  seems  to  be  the  complete  skip¬ 
ping  of  a  line  in  the  exemplar.  M.  Martin  speaks  of  inattention 
as  the  chief  cause  of  this  and  we  might  venture  the  added 
suggestion  of  fatigue  due  perhaps  to  the  scribe’s  having  done 
a  day’s  work  before  being  free  for  this  effort,  a  situation  not 
uncommon  for  Christian  workers  in  the  first  three  centuries. 
Erasure  was  used  at  times  but  more  frequently  the  material 
to  be  deleted  was  barred  out,  occasionally  with  dots  over  each 
letter,  and  added  or  substituted  material  put  between  the  lines 
or,  if  more  lengthy,  in  the  margins.  In  this  latter  case  a  special 
mark  ./.  indicated  the  place  in  the  text  and  was  repeated  in 
front  of  the  correction  to  identify  it.  Similar  marks  are  found 
in  manuscripts  of  Homer  and  others. 

A  careful  study  of  the  published  photographs  (three  pages) 
shows  such  complete  similarity  between  the  form  of  the  letters 
in  the  primary  writing  and  that  of  the  corrections  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  evidence  already  noted  of  at  least  some  correc¬ 
tions  having  been  made  before  the  scribe  proceeded,  we  must 
constantly  consider  the  possibility  if  not  the  likelihood  of  the 
correction  having  been  made  by  the  original  scribe.  M.  Martin, 
who  had  the  manuscript  before  him,  seems  convinced  that 
virtually  all  were  so.  Only  in  12:47  where  the  iat)  (first  “not”) 
has  been  barred  out,  due  seemingly  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
Christ’s  point,  does  Martin  suggest  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 

Of  the  corrections  that  are  significant  for  textual  criticism 
some  33  out  of  the  57  are  changes  to  the  Neutral,  B  or  a  type 
reading.  Of  the  remaining  24  instances  8  had  Neutral,  B,  or  a 
type  reading  before  the  change  was  made.  Also  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  13  corrections  resulting  in  unique  readings 
8  seem  to  be  attempts  at  clarification.  Finally,  the  change  of 
of  reading  already  noted  in  11 :33  and  also  that  in  10 :7  to  the 
reading  of  cursive  family  1  may  well  represent  a  conforming 
to  that  which  was  current  in  the  region  where  the  manuscript 
was  being  made. 
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J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  Book  Review  Editor 

The  Apocalypse  Today.  By  some  sense  contemporary  but  more 
Thomas  F.  Torrance.  Wm.  B.  so  eschatologically  future. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Though  the  interpretation  will 
Grand  Rapids,  1959.  155  pp.  be  found  quite  unacceptable  to 
$3.00.  premillenarians,  there  is  much  that 

This  series  of  expository  ser-  makes  this  book  worth-while.  The 
mons  by  the  professor  of  Chris-  author’s  style  is  lucid  and  under- 
tian  dogmatics  in  the  University  standable  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Edinburgh  attempts  to  explain  simple  presentations  of  the  amillen- 
the  book  of  Revelation  in  terms  a  nial  interpretation  of  the  book  of 
layman  can  understand.  In  gen-  Revelation  to  appear  in  some  time, 
eral  the  amillennial  interpretation  Further,  it  is  significant  that  this 
and  contem|x>rary  historical  fulfill-  Scottish  scholar  openly  expresses 
ment  of  the  prophesies  of  Revela-  confidence  that  John  the  Apostle 
tion  are  followed  in  keeping  with  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation, 
the  title  of  the  book.  In  a  word,  Many  of  his  interpretations  are 
the  main  burden  of  the  book  of  remarkably  similar  to  premillen- 
Revelation  is  presented  as  being  nialism  such  as  his  identification  of 
fulfilled  in  the  church  today  in  its  the  rider  on  the  white  horse  in 
struggles,  presecutions,  failures,  Revelation  6  as  Antichrist  and  the 
and  triumphs.  The  millennium  of  woman  of  chapter  twelve  as  Israel, 
chapter  twenty  “is  the  vision  of  A  high  reverence  for  the  person 
the  silver  lining  behind  history”  and  work  of  Christ  is  observed, 
(p.  136).  He  continues:  “The  con-  The  style  is  devotional  and  inspir- 
vulsions  at  both  ends  of  the  thou-  ational  rather  than  theological 
sand  years  emphasize  dramatically  or  controversial.  Students  of  all 
the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  is  in  the  branches  of  theology  will  find  this 
midst  of  the  world  here  and  now,  volume  worth  reading, 
throwing  the  world  into  a  vast  J.  F.  Walvoord 

crisis  beginning  with  Calvarj- 

and  culminating  at  Armageddon.  The  Christ  of  the  Earliest 
Throughout  it  is  the  power  of  the  Christians.  By  William  M. 

resurrection  that  really  rules,  for  Ramsay.  John  Knox  Press, 

Christ  is  even  now  King  of  kings  Richmond,  1959.  163  pp.  $3.00 

and  Lord  of  lords”  (p.  136).  This  As  stated  by  James  S.  Stewart  in 

is  essentially  the  Augustinian  view  the  foreword,  the  supreme  ques- 
that  Revelation  twenty  is  a  recapit-  tion  in  theology  is:  “What  think 
ulation  of  the  struggles  of  the  ye  of  Christ?”  (p.  9).  The  author 
church  featured  in  the  earlier  attempts  an  answer  to  the  question 
chapters.  He  conceives  of  chapter  based  on  his  research  in  his  aca- 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  as  in  demic  dissertation  for  the  doctor’s 
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degree  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  substance  of  his  thesis 
is  given  in  abbreviated  and  popular 
form.  His  careful  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  records  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  traditional  orthodoxy 
is  right  and  that  Christ  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  Christians  was 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  whose 
miraculous  works  were  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  supernatural,  whose 
death  was  related  to  forgiveness 
of  man’s  sin,  whose  resurrection 
was  a  bodily  restoration  from  the 
grave,  and  who  now  is  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Though 
unfortunate  concessions  are  made 
to  liberal  scholarship  such  as  min¬ 
imizing  the  necessity  of  the  virgin 
birth,  avoidance  of  the  historical 
fact  of  His  birth  in  Bethlehem,  and 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
atonement,  on  the  whole  the 
thrust  of  the  volume  is  in  support 
of  conservatism  rather  than  liber¬ 
alism  and  will  be  reassuring  to 
those  who  have  been  troubled  by 
modern  denials  of  the  death  of 
Christ. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CoNSUMMATUM  EST.  By  Alf  Cor- 
rell.  The  Macmillan  Companv, 
New  York,  1958.  240  pp.  $5.00. 
As  a  translation  of  the  author’s 
work  in  Swedish  published  in  1950, 
this  English  edition  is  of  primary 
significance  as  a  sample  of  Swedish 
scholarship  and  an  expression  of 
continental  liberalism.  Though  the 
author  does  not  accept  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Gospel  as  written  by 
the  Apostle  John,  he  defends  the 
unity  of  the  Gospel  and  asserts 
that  "the  beloved  disciple”  was  “an 
ideal  figure”  personifying  the  point 


of  view  of  the  early  church. 
Though  unacceptable  to  orthodox 
theologians  in  many  of  its  individ¬ 
ual  conclusions,  the  work  as  a 
whole,  embodying  extensive  re¬ 
search  in  the  Gospel,  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  a  discerning  reader. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Theology  of  Culture.  By  Paul 
Tillich.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1959.  213  pp. 
$4.00. 

The  religious  dimension  in 
man’s  cultural  activity  is  the  theme 
of  this  work  written  by  one  of  the 
most  prominent  theologians  of  left- 
wing  neo-orthodoxy.  His  thesis  is 
that  there  are  basically  two  types 
of  philosophy  of  religion,  namely, 
the  Augustinian  where  truth  is 
identified  with  God  which  he  labels 
“the  ontological  approach”  and 
the  Thomistic  which  dismisses  the 
possibility  of  man  actually  know¬ 
ing  truth  as  it  really  is.  The  result 
is  that  man  cannot  attain  absolute 
knowledge.  From  this  introduction 
the  author  proceeds  to  evaluate  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  culture  of  our  day. 
This  work  written  primarily  for 
the  scholar  and  philosopher  is 
largely  irrevelant  to  orthodox  the¬ 
ology  but  is  normative  of  much  of 
the  liberal  theology'  of  our  day. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Praying  Christ.  By  James 
G.  S.  S.  Thomson.  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1959.  155  pp. 
$3.00. 

The  subtitle,  “A  ;>tudy  of  Jesus’ 
Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Prayer,” 
clarifies  and  amplifies  the  title.  The 
author’s  convi.:tion  that  there  is 
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much  for  the  Christian  to  learn 
from  a  study  of  the  prayer  life  of 
Christ  is  a  valid  one  and  serves 
well  to  justify  the  appearance  of 
this  another  bwk  on  the  subject  of 
prayer. 

In  order,  Thomson,  professor  of 
Old  Testament  at  Columbia  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  (Georgia),  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Lord’s  teaching  on 
prayer  and  His  habits  of  prayer. 
There  follows  an  extended  exposi¬ 
tion  of  John  17  and  of  the  so- 
called  Lord’s  Prayer.  Concluding 
chapters  examine  the  present  min;- 
istry  of  Christ  in  intercession  and 
the  relevance  of  Christ’s  prayer  life 
as  it  affects  Christians  today. 

That  the  author  has  made  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  this  subject  can¬ 
not  be  questioned.  Scripture  analy¬ 
sis  and  exposition  constitute  the 
very  framework  and  substance  of 
the  book.  Failing  however  to  recog¬ 
nize  dispensational  settings,  the 
writer  in  some  cases  confuses  mat¬ 
ters,  e.g.,  Christians  are,  he  de¬ 
clares,  to  make  request  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  according  to  Luke 
11:13  and  yet  it  is  stated  on  the 
same  page  that  the  Christian  has 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  heart  (p. 
27).  Nonetheless,  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  this  volume  along  with  a 
study  of  the  Scripture  passages  so 
freely  mentioned  will  certainly 
challenge  and  stimulate  the  b^ 
liever  to  increased  faithfulness  in 
prayer. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

Jesus  And  Human  Confuct. 
By  Henry  A.  Fast.  Herald 
Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania, 
1959.  209  pp.  $3.75. 

A  scholarly  and  comprehensive 


discussion  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  on  the  subject  of  nonresist¬ 
ance.  The  author  is  professor  of 
Bible  and  Christian  location  at 
Bethel  College  (Kansas)  and  has 
held  various  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  ‘‘nonresistance  passage” 
(Matt.  5:38-42)  is  analyz^  at  the 
outset,  and  succeeding  chapters 
treat  ‘‘Passages  Apparently  justi¬ 
fying  the  Use  of  Force,”  and 
‘‘Passages  Emphasizing  Love  and 
Nonresistance.”  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  spirit  of  nonresist¬ 
ance  is  supremely  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  should  also 
be  in  the  lives  of  His  followers. 
‘‘This  principle  is  not  merely  an 
idea  which  a  person  may  call  into 
play  when  war  or  military  train¬ 
ing  is  imminent.  It  is  an  inherent 
and  inescapable  part  of  the  every¬ 
day  character  and  attitude  of  the 
person  in  whom  the  rule  of  God 
has  become  a  living  reality”  (p. 
205). 

This  book  is  not  an  extreme 
statement  of  the  pacihstic  position. 
It  is  even  admowledged  that 
Jesus’  example  in  cleansing  the 
temple  ‘‘seems  to  give  a  relative 
justification  to  the  use  of  physical 
force,  provided  it  is  motivated  by, 
in  control  of,  and  in  harmony  wi^ 
a  holy  purpose  . . .  and  provided  it 
is  free  from  the  spirit  of  revenge 
and  ill  will”  (p.  202).  Failure  to 
recognize,  however,  the  context  of 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  keeping 
with  His  offering  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  to  Israel  has  led  the 
author  to  misapply  some  truths. 
The  day  of  nonresistance  will 
surely  come  but  it  will  be  when 
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Christ  returns  to  establish  His 
reign  in  such  a  way  that  violations 
of  His  will  shall  be  immediately 
judged.  Readers  interested  in  this 
subject  will  also  want  to  examine 
The  Christum  Attitude  Toward 
fVar,  by  Lorraine  Boettner  (Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans,  1942). 

D.  K.  Campbell 

The  Free  Church  Through 

The  Ages.  By  Gunnar  Westin. 

Translated  by  Virgil  A.  Olson. 

Broadman  Press.  Nashville, 
1958  (third  edition).  380  pp. 
$4.75. 

In  daring  but  scholarly  fashion 
Professor  Westin  of  the  University 
of  Uppsala,  Sweden,  traces  the 
continuing  line  of  testimony  of 
New  Testament  principles  from 
Pentecost  to  the  present.  Stirring, 
provocative,  and  readable,  this  vol¬ 
ume  bids  fair  to  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  work  among  recent  publica¬ 
tions  in  church  history. 

The  Swedish  churd)  historian 
believes  three  distinctives  have 
marked  genuinely  New  Testament 
groups  through  nineteen  centur¬ 
ies:  (1)  preaching,  (2)  separation 
from  paganism  and  (3)  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  presence  of  all  three  are 
characteristic  of  a  free  church. 

The  section  on  the  first  fifteen 
centuries,  consisting  of  forty  pages, 
was  necessarily  brief  because  of 
lack  of  material  to  work  with  and 
failure  to  depend,  as  do  regular 
historians,  on  the  traditional  ao 
ceptance  of  the  fathers  and  Roman¬ 
ism  as  dependable  sources.  Indeed, 
there  is  but  one  major  contribution 
the  book  makes  in  this  regard  and 
that  is  the  new  interpretation  of 
the  so-called  “heretics"  of  the 


early  centuries.  Marcionites,  Mon- 
tanists,  and  Donatists  are  reclassi¬ 
fied  and  found  to  be  genuinely 
Pauline  in  character  and  part  of 
the  free  church  testimony.  It  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  we  do  not  have  the 
works  of  Marcion,  Montanus,  and 
Donatus  on  which  to  base  a  clearer 
understanding  of  their  views  and 
not  need  to  depend  on  their  ene¬ 
mies  for  what  we  know  about 
them. 

The  Refornution  period  is 
thoroughly  treated  and  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  are  given  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  ai^raisals.  Their  leaders 
are  seen  as  outstanding  men  of 
great  convictions  and  sacrificial  de¬ 
votion  in  addition  to  New  Testa¬ 
ment  concepts.  Lutheranism  and 
the  Reformed  churches  are  looked 
upon  as  "half-way  stations"  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  New  Testament 
standards.  In  this  respect  Westin 
has  done  good  research  (along 
with  Mennonite  groups)  into  the 
records  of  that  period  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  most  of  that  which  is 
written  about  the  Anabaptists  has 
been  from  "malignant  prejudice." 
He  rejects  the  "Munster  fanatics" 
and  the  "Zwickau  prophets"  as 
not  being  Anabaptists  at  all,  but 
these  have  been  the  whipping  boys 
for  the  entire  Anabaptist  move¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
new  picture  is  given  on  the  schol¬ 
arly  Hubmaier  as  preacher,  perse¬ 
cuted  Christian,  evangelist,  and 
pastor-martyr.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  publication  of  his  sermons  will 
give  him  first  rank  among  full- 
fledged  reformers.  The  work  of 
Menno  Simons  in  Holland  and 
beyond  its  borders  is  given  a  new 
place  of  recognition  with  emphasis 
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on  Bible  study  and  the  imminency 
of  the  Lord’s  return.  Among  those 
influential  as  their  followers  were 
the  free  churches  in  England  and 
eventually  the  Puritans  accepted 
many  of  their  positions. 

In  modern  history  other  free 
church  movements  have  included 
the  Wesleyans,  European  out-of- 
the  way  assemblies  of  believers, 
and  the  great  American  churches, 
for  only  in  “the  United  States 
was  the  free  church  ideal  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  established”  (p. 
224).  Since  most  of  the  churches 
in  this  country  are  transplanted, 
then  England  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  be  the  “motherland”  of  free 
churches.  The  inclusion  of  Quak¬ 
ers  and  Mormons  among  the  free 
churches  is  a  mistake,  as  is  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  Southern  Baptist  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  in  Louisville 
Kentucky,  is  the  largest  in  Protes¬ 
tantism.  Perhaps  the  great  histor¬ 
ian  is  too  easy  on  Joseph  Smith  and 
George  Fox  and  has  forgotten 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Another  criticism  is  the  failure  to 
point  out  how  far  radicalism  and 
modernism  have  taken  some  of  the 
free  churches  and  their  institutions 
so  that  they  no  longer  qualify  as 
either  “free”  or  “churches”  in  the 
original  New  Testament  sense. 
This  is  a  common  mistaken  idea 
among  the  average  European  who 
is  not  too  well  versed  in  the  last 
fifty  years  of  American  church  his¬ 
tory. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the 
student  of  church  history  and  the 
man  who  believes  that  God  has 
been  at  work  in  all  these  years 
since  the  church  was  started  at 


Pentecost.  It  will  help  him  to  trace 
that  church  which  Jesus  said  He 
would  build  although  very  often 
he  will  not  find  its  marks  among 
the  cathedrals,  the  monasteries, 
the  organized  churches,  and  the 
religious  leadership  of  the  times. 
Along  with  the  books  by  Broad- 
bent  (E.  H.  Broadbent,  The  Pil¬ 
grim  Church)  and  Baker  (R.  A. 
Baker,  A  Summary  of  Christian 
History),  this  volume  forms  a  fine 
trilogy  in  studying  the  line  of  dis¬ 
sent,  the  line  of  New  Testament 
testimony,  and  the  history  of  be¬ 
liever  groups  which  have  made  up 
the  body  of  Christ. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Hinge  of  History.  By  Carl 

Michalson.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York,  1959.  251  pp. 
$3.95. 

In  this  work  professor  Michal¬ 
son  of  Drew  University  explores 
the  aspects  of  the  statement  that 
Christianity  is  historical.  In  it  he 
folloMTs  Troelsch,  Sartre,  Barth, 
Niebuhr,  and  others  in  trying  to 
express  in  existentialist  language 
some  of  the  historic  Christian  po¬ 
sitions  and  in  rejecting  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  meanings  of  others. 
Events  of  the  past,  including  those 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  are  quite 
empty  of  meaning  unless  our  ex¬ 
periences  are  mixed  with  them. 
The  past  remains  but  a  collection 
of  records  till  man  enters  the  race 
for  self-realization.  Once  man  had 
freedom,  but  now  it  is  claimed  that 
man  is  his  own  freedom.  The 
image  in  him  is  stated  to  be  his 
freedom. 

The  book  is  strongly  humanistic 
with  the  expected  emphasis  on 
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man-centeredness  which  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  existentialist 
movement.  Men  are  in  quest  of 
their  self-realization  and  eventuate 
this  by  allowing  the  inner  self  to 
articulate  itself  and  resolve  all 
questions  by  a  great  array  of 
meanings  with  the  ideal  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  place  where  “he  is  lived  by 
God.”  The  author  is  convinced 
that  theology  has  committed  the 
sin  of  deicide  and  substitutes  the 
idea  that  for  the  modern  thinker 
the  idea  of  God  is  possible  but 
not  necessary.  One  interesting  post¬ 
ulate  in  this  line  of  thought  is  that 
there  is  no  existence  as  far  as  God 
is  concerned  but  He  becomes  the 
“Limit  of  Existence  and  possibility 
of  history.”  In  the  sphere  of  escha¬ 
tology  the  author  is  a  little  more 
explicit  although  still  obscure.  He 
holds  that  the  meaning  of  future 
things  is  that  “the  God  Dimension 
intersects  woifid  history.”  This 
“it”  has  relevance  to  the  future  but 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  that 
“God  is  neither  present,  beyond, 
or  within  history.”  There  follows 
the  admission  that  there  are  resur¬ 
rection  myths  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  due  to  the  desire  to  put  it  in 
time  and  to  see  it  as  past  and  fin¬ 
ished.  Bultmann  and  Barth  have 
proved  (to  the  author)  that  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  past  event  but 
beyond  world  history  and  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  present  happenings. 
Narratives  of  the  resurrection  are 
part  of  “mythologizing”  and  true 
only  in  so  far  as  being  a  part  of 
“prtJeptic  reasoning.”  This  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  New  Testament  is  to 
be  translated  and  not  preached  as 
an  event. 

The  student  of  modem  philoso¬ 


phies  of  theology  and  the  devotees 
of  existentialism  will  find  encour¬ 
agement  in  this  work  in  their 
search  for  new  meanings,  new  ex¬ 
pressions  for  old  terms,  new  delv- 
ings  into  religious  obscurities.  The 
Bible-centered  thinker  will  find  it 
to  be  obscure,  confusing,  and  su- 
pra-Scriptural  in  content. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Luther’s  World  of  Thought. 
By  Heinrich  Bornkamm.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Martin  H.  Bertram. 
Concordia  Publishing  Hot^sei, 
St.  Louis,  1958,  $3.00. 

Professor  Bornkamm  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  University  has  written  a  per¬ 
suasive  analysis  of  the  major  points 
of  the  thought  and  work  of  the 
great  Martin  Luther.  Much  care¬ 
ful  research  has  gone  into  this 
well-written  study  of  the  instrin- 
sic  elements  of  the  Wittenberg  re¬ 
former. 

The  Ninty-five  Theses  are 
looked  upon  as  second  only  to  the 
cross  in  the  great  events  of  history 
and  constituted  a  major  turning 
point  unequalled  in  importance 
since  Calvary.  By  them  the  false 
piety  and  penance  of  Rome  were 
swept  aside  that  the  true  meaning 
of  His  sacrifice  might  be  rein¬ 
stated.  The  reformer  himself  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  life  of  faith  and 
prayer  which  the  cross  purposed 
to  create. 

The  discussion  on  the  sacra¬ 
ments  is  interesting,  even  if  it  is 
at  times  confusing.  The  Supper  is 
not  a  means  of  grace  but  “it  is 
another  form  of  the  Word  of  God 
. . .  [and]  transmits  [with  bap¬ 
tism]  the  words  of  the  Gospel.” 
Sacraments  are  signs  (even  as 
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Christ  and  the  Word  are)  which 
“contain  and  effect  forgiveness.” 
The  body  of  Christ  is  “actually 
eaten  with  the  mouth  and  ground 
with  the  teeth.”  Christ  being  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  (as  the 
Zwinglians  argued)  does  not  nul¬ 
lify  this  since  this  (at  the  right 
hand)  is  but  the  “language  of 
childish  anthropomorphism”  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  premise  that  Christ 
participates  in  God’s  “Omnipotent 
rule  over  the  universe.” 

Believers  are  members  of  a  local 
church  with  the  body  being  set 
aside  as  a  “cloudland.”  Anabaptists 
were  but  individualists  and  pests 
and  deserved  the  condemnation  of 
fanatics.  The  common  people  are 
always  under  suspect  and  resisted 
as  they  were  in  the  Peasants’  War. 
But  the  great  doctor  of  Witten¬ 
berg  made  signal  contributions 
such  as  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  recovery  of  the  realities  of 
the  Word,  and  the  discovery  of 
faith  as  essential  to  one’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  God  even  though  it  be 
phrased  in  rough  and  burly  Ger¬ 
man. 

Solidly  written,  this  work  will 
enlighten  careful  students  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Luther.  It  ought 
to  be  noted  that  it  sanctions  every¬ 
thing  Luther  ever  thought  and 
did  even  to  designating  all  others 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  obstac¬ 
les  or  understudies  of  the  Thun¬ 
derer  of  Thuringia.  Luther  should 
be  praised  for  he  gave  the  Bible 
to  the  Germans  and  the  truths  of 
sin  and  salvation  to  his  hearers. 
He  should  be  watched  as  he  re¬ 
vealed  his  medievalism  about  the 
sacraments  and  the  life  of  genu¬ 
ine  spirituality  as  well  as  his  atti¬ 


tudes  of  scorn  and  haughtiness  to¬ 
ward  other  Christians. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Unity  and  Disunity  of 
THE  Church.  By  G.  W.  Brom- 
iley.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1958.  104  pp.  $1.50. 

The  orthodox  Christian  reader 
continues  to  experience  gratitude 
to  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company 
for  providing  such  works  as  the 
present  volume  in  their  excellent 
pathway  books.  Professor  G.  W. 
Bromiley  contributes  this  w’ork  to 
the  growing  collection  in  the  path¬ 
way  series.  Bronriley  recently 
joined  the  Fuller  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  faculty  as  professor  of  church 
history  and  historical  theology.  His 
own  communion  is  that  of  Angli¬ 
canism,  and  he  has  held  teaching 
posts  at  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  Tyndale  Hall,  Bris¬ 
tol. 

The  book  is  a  careful,  scholarly, 
and  forthright  examination  of  the 
unity  of  the  church.  The  author’s 
purpose  is  to  meet  the  issues  head- 
on,  and  to  explore  in  detail  what 
others  have  only  commented  upon 
briefly.  Bromiley  adheres  to  the 
orthodox  pattern  of  Christology 
with  clarity.  He  explains  in  de¬ 
tail  the  process  of  the  new  birth 
on  page  50  of  the  book,  and  he 
grounds  eternal  redemption  in  the 
specific  electing  work  of  the  Father, 
substitionary  atonement  of  the 
Son,  and  calling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  upon  this  doctrinal 
basis  that  Bromiley  appeals  for 
church  unity.  His  goal  is  to  find 
a  working  plan  for  church  unity. 
The  way  to  the  goal  is  described 
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by  the  author  as  "incarnational 
unity”  (PP*  30,  44-45).  It  is  in 
this  area  that  the  present  reviewer 
feels  that  there  is  lack  of  clarity 
on  Bromiley’s  part.  The  reviewer 
adheres  to  the  position  of  invisible 
unity,  described  in  chapter  four  of 
the  present  book.  Bromiley’s  pat¬ 
tern  of  unity  is  too  idealistic. 
Bromiley  would  consider  this  po¬ 
sition,  perhaps,  an  expression  of 
the  old  man.  But  an  examination 
of  pages  80  and  81  of  the  book 
will  provide  evidence  that  too 
great  a  flexibility  is  permitted  when 
this  type  of  church  unity  advo¬ 
cated  by  Bromiley  is  actually  put 
into  operation.  The  very  incarna- 
tional  unity,  i.e.,  unity  in  the 
God-man,  which  Bromiley  wants, 
is  seemingly  thwarted.  The  impres¬ 
sion  is  left  that  the  Christian  who 
conceives  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
God-man  in  the  sense  of  Chalce- 
don,  if  he  is  to  achieve  unity  with 
other  professing  Christians,  must 
at  least  be  willing  to  sit  down  and 
reconsider  his  Christology,  and 
bargain  with  those  who  profess 
faith  in  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord, 
but  not  faith  in  Christ  as  personal 
sin-bearer.  The  reviewer  recog¬ 
nizes  Bromiley’s  true  orthodoxy, 
and  his  courageous  attempt  to  pro¬ 
mote  true  unity.  Bromiley  says 
that  the  one  faith,  and  true  faith, 
can  . .  find  expression  in  chang¬ 
ing  and  reformable  formulations 
and  the  common  acceptance  of  the 
pattern  of  dying  and  rising  again 
in  Christian  thinking  no  less  than 
Christian  living,  i.e.,  the  bringing 
of  every  thought  into  captivity  to 
Christ”  (p.  80).  The  reviewer  dis¬ 
agrees  with  this  proposition.  The 


Biblical  orientation  of  true  Chris¬ 
tology  is  expressed  once  and  for 
all  in  the  Chulcedonian  creed.  We 
can  experience  illumination  of 
added  truths  in  Scripture,  but  no 
further  revelation  which  will  cause 
us  to  veer  away  from  this  state¬ 
ment.  While  disagreeing  with  the 
author’s  conclusions,  the  reviewer 
recommends  that  all  orthodox 
Clii'istians  read  the  work  with 
care, 

F.  R.  Howe 

Existence  Under  God.  By  Al¬ 
bert  Edward  Day.  Abingdon 

Press,  Nashville,  1958.  144  pp. 
$2.50. 

“The  Christian’s  Life  of  Pray¬ 
er”  is  the  subtitle  of  this  book, 
written  by  a  Methodist  pastor  who 
experienced  fifty  years  of  pastoral 
work,  and  is  now  chaplain  and  di¬ 
rector  of  spiritual  life,  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  bodt  contains  three 
major  sections,  entitled  as  follows: 
the  discovery,  the  dialogue,  and  the 
deliverance.  The  author  seeks  to 
give  directives  for  the  cultivation 
and  maintenance  of  a  life  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God.  He  displays  a  vast 
knowledge  of  the  writings  of  cer¬ 
tain  mystics,  and  quotes  Mridely 
from  contemporary  theologians, 
such  as  Brunner,  Tillich,  and 
others. 

Orthodox  Christians  will  reject 
the  basic  concepts  of  the  work.  The 
pursuit  of  God  must  be  founded 
upon  the  propitiatory  work  of 
God’s  eternal  Word,  Jesus  Christ. 
Day  writes  as  a  neoliberal,  evi¬ 
dently,  who  longs  to  cultivate  a 
spiritual  life,  but  who  does  not 
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possess  the  theological  perspectives 
which  will  enable  him  to  do  so. 
He  approves,  for  example,  of  Til¬ 
lich’s  concepts  of  God,  and  agrees 
with  the  statement,  “God  does  not 
exist.”  The  tragic  gropings  of  a 
neoliberal  theologian  are  recorded 
in  this  volume,  and  the  reader  is 
left  still  wondering  what  real  ex¬ 
istence  under  God  is  like.  For  true 
theological  depth,  coupled  with 
the  devotional  pursuit,  readers  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  directed  to 
the  book  entitled  The  Pursuit  of 
God,  a  Christian  devotional  classic, 
by  Andrew  W.  Tozer.  Compari¬ 
son  of  Day’s  work  and  Tozer ’s 
work  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
genuine  piety  must  have  solid  the¬ 
ological  groundwork. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Creation  And  Fall.  By  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffcr.  Translated  by  John 
C.  Fletcher.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1959.  96 
pp.  $1.50. 

This  new  paper-bound  book  is 
a  translation  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1932  and  1933  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer’s  works 
are  perhaps  unfamiliar  to  readers 
of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  was  a 
German  theologian  and  educator 
who  lived  from  1906  to  1945,  and 
who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Hitler 
regime  for  his  staunch  resistance 
to  Nazism.  Other  works  by  Bon- 
hoeffer  which  are  translated  into 
English  include  such  titles  as  The 
Cost  of  Discipleship,  Letters  and 
Papers  from  Prison,  and  Ethics. 

While  recognizing  the  strength 
of  character  and  conviction  of  Bon- 


hoeffer,  this  present  reviewer  must 
conclude  that  the  book,  which  is  a 
theological  interpretation  of  Gene¬ 
sis  1-3,  is  obviously  far  removed 
from  the  orthodox  position.  Bon- 
hoeffer  writes  with  profound  depth, 
and  with  an  orientation  which 
sounds  very  similar  to  that  of  Emil 
Brunner.  The  author  rejects  the 
historicity  of  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis,  and  attempts  to  view  the 
creation  narrative  from  what  he 
terms  a  Christological  viewpoint. 
All  theologians  arc  ci^izant  of 
the  problems  within  the  narratives 
of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis. 
But  orthodox  Christians  believe 
that  the  authoritative  Scriptures  do 
not  and  cannot  conform  to  an  ex¬ 
istential  or  evolutionary  orienta¬ 
tion.  With  the  critical  principles 
that  Bonhoeffcr  adopts  a  priori,  he 
can  reject  the  historical  trustwor¬ 
thiness  of  Adam,  and  preserve  the 
religious  significance  of  what  he 
calls  the  fairy  talcs  of  the  young 
earth  (p.  47).  The  work  can  be 
used  by  orthodox  teachers  of  con¬ 
temporary  theology  as  an  example 
of  what  could  be  termed  the  ex¬ 
istential  approach  to  exegetical 
problems  in  Genesis. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Jesus  and  the  Word.  By  Ru¬ 
dolf  Bultmann.  Translated  by 
Louise  Pettibone  Smith  and 
Erminie  Huntress  Lantero, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1958.  226  pp.  $1.50. 

This  work  is  a  new  edition  of 
Professor  Rudolf  Bultman’s  Jesus, 
originally  translated  into  English 
in  1934.  The  title  represents  one 
in  a  growing  series  of  paper-bound 
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books,  entitled  Student’s  Editions, 
presented  to  the  reading  public  by 
Scribner’s.  Rudolph  Bultmann  is  a 
German  New  Testament  scholar 
who,  up  until  1950,  was  professor 
at  the  University  of  Marburg. 
The  present  work  was  actually 
written  first  in  German,  in  1926, 
and  represents  an  earlier  type  of 
writing  which  Bultmann  produced 
before  his  major  work  on  demyth- 
ologizing. 

The  translator’s  preface  to  the 
present  edition  notes  that  Bult¬ 
mann  has  been  identified  with  Karl 
Barth  in  the  past,  although  at  the 
present  time  Karl  Barth  is  devot¬ 
ing  much  time  and  space  to  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  Bultmann’s  position.  The 
book  represents  a  radical  critic’s 
approach  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bultmann,  Jesus  did 
not  claim  to  be  Messiah,  but  was 
instead  a  human  teacher  who  de¬ 
manded  a  radical  response  of  faith 
and  repentance  to  the  message  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  radical 
principles  of  form  criticism  are 
evident  throughout  Bultmann’s 
treatment  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Many  of  the  Gospel  narratives  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  are  rejected 
with  reference  to  their  authen¬ 
ticity,  because  Bultmann  believes 
that  the  early  disciples  placed 
these  statements  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus.  The  work  has  no  value  for 
the  orthodox  Christian  reader  who 
desires  a  true  Biblical  study  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  Its  possible  value  in 
the  present  edition  is  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  low  cost  sample  of  Bult¬ 
mann’s  earlier  work  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  student  or  teacher  of  courses 
in  contemporary  theology’. 

F.  R.  Howe 


Neo-Liberalism.  By  Robert  Paul 

Lightner.  Regular  Baptist  Press, 
Chicago,  1959.  $1.00.  100  pp. 

Students  of  contemporary  the¬ 
ology,  pastors,  and  Christians  who 
are  anxious  to  keep  informed  will 
welcome  this  paper-bound  book 
concerning  neoliberalism.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  instructor  in  English  Bible 
and  theology.  Baptist  Bible  Semi¬ 
nary,  Johnson  City,  New  York, 
and  a  recent  graduate  of  Dallas 
Seminary.  The  book  has  a  fore¬ 
word  written  by  Charles  C.  Ryrie, 
President  of  Philadelphia  College 
of  Bible. 

Within  the  thirteen  -  chapter 
scope  of  the  book,  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  the  background  of  neoliberal¬ 
ism,  the  main  doctrines  of  neolib¬ 
eralism,  and  suggestions  as  to  an 
approach  to  neoliberalism  by  the 
orthodox  Christian.  Lightner  de¬ 
fines  neoliberalism  carefully,  shows 
its  intent  and  purpose  within  the 
structure  of  current  theology,  and 
offers  vital  help  in  the  approach  to 
neoliberals.  The  reader  is  helped 
by  the  inclusion  of  suggested  read¬ 
ings  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of 
the  doctrinal  survey  portion  of  the 
book.  One  possible  clarification 
could  be  handled  in  future  edi¬ 
tions,  on  page  43,  where  Bishop 
Oxnam  is  listed  as  the  president  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Westminster  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Readers  should  note  that  the 
seminary  referred  to  here  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  the  Westminster  in 
Philadelphia,  but  evidently  that 
one  in  Westminster,  Maryland,  a 
coeducational  institution.  The 
book  is  warmly  recommended  by 
the  present  reviewer.  It  can  be 
purchased  directly  from  the  pub- 
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Ushers,  whose  address  is  608  South 
Dearborn,  Suite  848,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. 

F.  R.  Howe 

The  Protestant  Ethic  and 
THE  Spirit  of  Capitalism.  By 
Max  Weber.  Translated  by 
Talcott  Parsons,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1958. 
292  pp.  $1.50. 

Through  this  paper  bound  stu¬ 
dents’  edition  by  Scribner’s,  the 
reader  is  given  an  inexpensive  copy 
of  one  of  the  classical  pieces  of 
literature  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  social  science.  Max  Weber 
wrote  the  substance  of  these  es¬ 
says  in  1904-5,  and  they  were  first 
translated  into  English  in  1930. 
Weber  was  a  professor  at  Frei¬ 
burg,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich, 
Germany,  and  a  sociologist. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is 
that  the  true  spirit  of  capitalism 
found  its  birth  in  Puritanism,  and 
is  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  the 
Calvinists,  particularly  those  writ¬ 
ings  of  Richard  Baxter.  The  work 
does  not  attempt  to  establish  in  a 
naive  manner  an  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  of  major  problems,  but  it  does 
suggest  certain  trends  within  Puri¬ 
tanism  which  reflect  the  basis  of 
the  capitalistic  ethic.  The  work  is 
an  example  of  German  thorough¬ 
ness  in  the  scholarly  use  of  sources. 
At  times  this  thoroughness  leads 
the  author  to  unsound  conclusions. 
For  example,  Weber  believed  that 
the  Biblical  framework  of  thought 
spoke  against  capitalism  (p.  84).  It 
would  be  perhaps  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  Biblical  view  frank¬ 
ly  has  little  to  say  about  economic 
systems,  but  that  it  provides  the 


principles  of  life  which  assist  any 
Christian  to  find  God’s  will  for 
his  life  within  any  system  of 
enterprise.  In  other  words,  the 
New  Testament  framework  rests 
squarely  upon  the  balanced  life 
of  the  believer  in  Christ,  and  it 
cannot  be  forced  into  a  straight- 
jacket  by  writers  with  political 
purposes  in  mind.  The  book  in  this 
edition  will  be  of  some  value  to 
students  of  history  and  economics. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Land  Beyond  the  Nile.  By 

Malcolm  Forsberg.  Harper  and 

Brothers  Publishers,  New  York. 
1958.  232  pp.  $3.95. 

The  continent  of  Africa,  known 
for  generations  as  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent,  is  at  the  past  mid-twentieth- 
century  mark  surging  from  north 
to  south  with  the  spirit  of  nation¬ 
alism.  That  nationalism  is  tem¬ 
pered  in  part  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  which  through  gen¬ 
erations  has  impregnated  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Africa’s  popula¬ 
tion.  That  modifying  spirit  is  the 
result  of  the  arduous  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  service  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for 
Christ  and  the  gospel. 

Among  that  number  Malcolm 
and  Enid  Forsberg  took  their 
place  in  1934,  not  yet  married  but 
engaged,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
have  spent  themselves  on  behalf  of 
the  Uduk  tribe  in  Sudan.  The 
book.  Land  Beyond  the  Nile,  is  an 
autobiographical  account  of  the 
Forsbergs’  call  to  that  land  and 
their  ministry  there.  One  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  writing  stated : 
‘This  is  a  first-rate  piece  of  mis¬ 
sionary  writing,  worthy  of  being 
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classed  with  Through  Gates  of 
Splendor"  Little  else  needs  to  be 
added  to  commend  the  book  to  the 
Christian  public.  That  it  will  take 
its  place  among  the  worthies 
of  missionary  annals  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Are  Christian  missions  worth 
while?  Read  this  book  and  you 
will  be  convinced  that  they  are. 

C.  A.  Nash 

A  Bride  For  His  Son.  By 
Thomas  A.  Lambie.  Loizeaux 
Brothers,  New  York,  1957.  188 
pp.  $2.50. 

Many  have  been  the  adventurers 
whose  names  have  been  recorded  in 
history,  but  none  have  been  more 
worthy  of  record  than  those  who 
have  adventured  for  Christ  and 
the  gospel.  Secular  history  may 
give  them  little  or  no  note,  for  in 
general  historians  are  occupied 
with  material  factors  rather  than 
with  that  which  matters  most  — 
spiritual  values.  The  author  of  the 
book  before  us,  Thomas  A.  Lam¬ 
bie,  pioneer  medical  doctor  in  four 
mission  helds,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Ethi¬ 
opia  and  the  Holy  Land,  is  worthy 
of  note  in  the  history  of  human 
development.  His  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  skill  were  dedicated  for 
forty-seven  years  as  adjunct  to  his 
major  purpose  of  furthering  the 
gospel. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  also  the 
title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book,  which  is  indicative  of  the 
chapters  that  follow.  Lambie  has 
not  written  a  biography  of  his  life 
and  work,  but  in  twenty-one  brief 
chapters  he  has  given  essay  type 
messages  on  as  many  Scripture 
texts.  Woven  into  his  messages  are 


many  incidental  glimpses  of  his 
twofold  ministration — healing  the 
body  and  saving  the  soul — which 
reveal  the  heart  of  the  writer  and 
stimulate  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

Missionary  incentive  needs  the 
stimulus  of  information,  both  of 
need  and  of  accomplishment  on  the 
mission  fields.  This  book  provides 
that  stimulus. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  First  and  Second  Epistles 
TO  THE  Thessalonians.  The 
New  International  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  By 
Leon  Morris.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1959.  274  pp. 
$4.00. 

The  author  of  the  latest  volume 
of  the  New  International  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament 
is  but  one  of  the  recognized  con¬ 
servative  scholars  who  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  series.  He  has  en¬ 
larged  and  expanded  the  material 
which  appeared  first  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  these  books  in  the 
Tyndale  series.  The  author  has 
done  a  careful  and  thorough  piece 
of  work  in  this  verse-by- verse  com¬ 
mentary.  Thoroughly  aware  of  the 
interpretations  of  modem  scholars, 
he  has  presented  a  conservative  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  book.  Points  of 
Greek  are  discussed  in  the  foot¬ 
notes  so  as  to  make  the  work  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  English  reader. 

The  weakness  of  the  work,  from 
this  reviewer’s  viewpoint,  is  the 
posttribulational  vieMrs  of  the 
writer.  Because  these  two  epistles, 
more  than  any  others,  present 
Paul’s  eschatological  views,  one 
must  look  for  the  view  of  the  au- 
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thor  in  key  passages.  Although 
presented  dispassionately  and  with 
charity,  the  author  does  not  hold 
to  a  dispensational  and  pretribula¬ 
tion  rapture  position.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  key  passages  as  1 
Thessalonians  4:13-17;  5:1-11; 
and  2  Thessalonians  2:1-12  will 
not  be  acceptable  to  one  who  holds 
to  pretribulationalism  and  dispen- 
sationalism.  Thus  the  work  has 
questionable  value  to  one  commit¬ 
ted  to  that  position. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

Testament  of  Vision.  By  Henry 

Zylstra.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 

Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
234  p.  $3.50. 

Not  without  cause,  evangelicals 
are  currently  indulging  in  a  bit  of 
self-criticism  concerning  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
things  of  life  among  evangelical 
Christians.  One  of  the  areas  open 
to  criticism  is  that  of  good  litera¬ 
ture. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  an 
evangelical  Christian  writing  in 
the  area  of  literary  criticism. 
When  such  a  person  combines  co¬ 
gent  criticism  of  the  literary  trends 
of  the  day  with  an  excellent  per¬ 
sonal  literary  style  which  demon¬ 
strates  that  he  himself  practices 
what  he  preaches,  he  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  essays  and 
books  which  are  worth  reading 
themselves. 

Such  a  person  was  Henry  Zyl¬ 
stra  who,  before  his  sudden  death 
in  1956,  was  professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Calvin  College.  His 
friends  collected  the  revicMrs,  es¬ 
says,  and  letters  which  form  this 
book  from  his  published  and  non- 


published  works  as  a  memorial 
tribute. 

Zylstra  ranges  the  gamut  from 
critiques  of  the  current  literary 
scene,  reviews  of  specific  books, 
observations  of  the  problems  of 
Christian  education  and  a  series 
of  letters  written  during  World 
War  II  from  New  Guinea,  the 
Philippines  and  Japan.  Many  of 
the  essays  were  first  published  in 
the  Calvin  Forum,  Reformed 
Journal,  and  The  Banner,  all 
Christian  Reformed  Church  pub¬ 
lications.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  series  is  on  the  place  of 
fiction  in  the  life  of  a  Christian: 
“What  Is  Fiction  For?”  “The 
Christian  and  His  Fiction," 
“Nites  on  Novel  Reading,”  and 
“Why  Read  Novels?” 

Some  books  deserve  only  one 
reading.  This  is  a  work  which  de¬ 
serves  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
Christian’s  library  to  be  read  and 
to  be  reread  in  order  to  preserve 
a  proper  perspective. 

J.  F.  Rand 

The  Sacred  Bridge.  By  Eric 

Werner.  Columbia  University 

Press,  New  York,  618  pp.  1959. 
$15.00. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  relationship  between  the  litur¬ 
gical  music  of  the  early  church 
and  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
The  author,  professor  of  liturgi¬ 
cal  music  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  Cincinnati,  in  this  volume 
brings  to  fruition  years  of  study  in 
this  area  which  were  begun  over 
a  half  century  ago  by  the  late  pro¬ 
fessor  Abraham  Z.  Idelsohn  and 
continued  by  Werner  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  at  Hebrew  Union 
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College. 

Much  of  the  material  is  highly 
technical  and  will  be  of  interest 
only  to  students  of  liturgical  mu¬ 
sic  and  adherents  of  the  liturgical 
systems  of  worship.  However, 
Biblical  students  of  the  formative 
years  of  Christianity  will  find 
much  of  interest  in  the  early  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  work  which  deal  with 
the  Biblical  and  historical  concepts 
which  underlie  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions. 

J.  F.  Rand 

Bible  Fires,  Messages  on 
Bible  Characters.  By  Robert 

G.  Lee.  2^dervan  Publishing 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  1956. 
184  pp. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  preaching  material  is  found  in 
the  lives  of  the  great  Biblical  char¬ 
acters  which  demonstrate  in  gra¬ 
phic  fashion  how  God  works  in  the 
lives  of  men. 

The  former  pastor  of  the  Belle¬ 
vue  Baptist  Church  in  Memphis 
has  tapped  this  resource  time  and 
time  again  but  never  so  fruitfully 
as  in  the  series  of  messages  found 
in  this  volume.  A  master  of  the¬ 
matic  preaching,  Lee  has  taken  the 
theme  of  fire  and  has  found  inter¬ 
esting  examples  of  how  it  played 
a  major  role  in  the  lives  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  characters  of  the  Old 
Testament.  One  need  but  consider 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  messages 
to  realize  how  dramatic  these  mes¬ 
sages  must  have  sounded  when 
they  were  delivered  to  the  great 
congregations  who  customarily  at¬ 
tend  the  preaching  of  Lee:  “Trans¬ 
ferred  Fire  (Abraham),’’  “The 
Burning  Bush  (Moses),’’  “Fire 


and  the  Golden  Calf  (Aaron),’’ 
“Offering  Strange  Fire  (Nadab 
and  Abihu).’’ 

'  Lee  is  a  superb  example  of  the 
old-time  orator  clothing  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  his  messages  with  words 
and  phrases  which  paint  vivid  word 
pictures  for  his  hearers.  He  has 
long  been  called  the  preacher’s 
preacher  and  not  without  cause  as 
this  book  convincingly  demon¬ 
strates. 

J.  F.  Rand 

Billy  Graham  and  the  New 
York  Crusade.  By  George 
Burnham  and  Lee  Fisher.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1957.  192  pp. 
The  thrills  and  joys  which 
swept  the  nation  during  Billy 
Graham’s  great  assault  on  the 
world’s  largest  metropolis  will  be 
vividly  recalled  by  those  who  read 
this  book. 

The  authors  have  collected  a 
series  of  short  news  articles  and 
essays  w'hich  were  published  in 
newspapers  and  journals  during 
the  crusade  to  form  a  fast-paced 
history  of  the  crusade  reliving 
many  of  the  great  events  which 
transpired  during  those  months, 
but  at  the  same  time  etching  in 
crisp  words  some  of  the  vignettes 
of  life-transforming  experiences 
which  were  as  much  a  part  of  the 
work  of  Cjod  during  those  days  as 
the  great  Yankee  stadium  rally. 

Those  who  want  to  relive  the 
days  when  (jod  did  a  great  work 
in  Manhattan  will  find  this  book 
an  invaluable  aid. 

J.  F.  Rand 
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Toward  Christian  Marriage. 
By  W.  Melville  Capper  and  H. 
Morgan  Williams.  Inter-Var¬ 
sity  Press,  Chicago,  1958.  128 
pp.  $2.25. 

This  book  meets  the  long  un¬ 
filled  need  for  a  guide  to  marriage 
which  not  only  is  medically  cor¬ 
rect  but  is  based  soundly  on  the 
teachings  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Subtitled  “the  privileges  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  sex,”  this  volume 
written  by  two  English  doctors 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly  for 
the  contribution  it  makes  to  the 
preparation  of  Christian  young 
people  for  entering  into  a  marriage 
on  the  proper  physical  and  spiritual 
grounds.  Too  often  Christian 
books  of  this  character  either  com¬ 
mit  the  sin  of  being  unsound  medi¬ 
cally  or  else  go  to  extremes  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  teachings  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  this  vital  area  of  life. 

The  two  men  have  prepared 
this  volume  for  young  people  and 
pastors  will  find  it  an  excellent 
book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  all  in 
their  congregations  who  are  about 
to  enter  into  marriage.  The  au¬ 
thors  have  succeeded  admirably  in 
fulfilling  their  difficult  task  which 
they  state  in  the  introduction  as 
that  of  providing  “  ( 1 )  a  minimum, 
but  sufficient,  amount  of  scientifi¬ 
cally  accurate  information  con¬ 
cerning  sex;  (2)  some  guiding 
principles  of  general  conduct 
which  are  based  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible;  and  (3)  an  approach 
to  the  ideals  of  Christian  mar¬ 
riage.”  They  are  neither  prudish 
nor  puritanical  in  their  approach. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
guilty  of  giving  counsel  which 
might  lead  to  license  on  the  part 


of  young  people.  Those  who  read 
this  fine  treatment  will  find  that 
their  whole  conception  of  love, 
courtship,  and  marriage  will  be 
raised  and  exalted  as  the  authors 
deal  sympathetically  and  practi¬ 
cally  with  what  God  has  to  say. 

Parents,  pastors,  Christian 
workers,  and  husbands  and  wives, 
both  those  who  have  entered  into 
marriage  recently  and  the  more 
mature,  will  find  this  small  volume 
productive  of  personal  spiritual 
blessing  and  an  invaluable  aid  in 
counselling  and  meeting  the  many 
problems  which  are  encountered 
before  and  after  marriage. 

J.  F.  Rand 

The  Nineteenth  Century  in 
Europe:  The  Protestant 
AND  Eastern  Churches.  By 
Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1959.  532  pp.  $7.00. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  a 
projected  five-volume  set  on 
Christianity  in  a  Revolutionary 
Age  by  the  distinguished  church 
historian  of  Yale  University,  Ken¬ 
neth  Scott  Latourette.  Like  all  his 
works,  this  book  abounds  in  histor¬ 
ical  detail,  immense  scope,  and  en¬ 
cyclopedic  value  for  the  students 
of  organized  Christianity  during 
the  last  century.  The  period  was 
remarkedly  complex  and  varied, 
making  the  historian’s  task  a  dis¬ 
couraging  one.  It  abounded  in  un¬ 
usual  personalities,  variety  in 
shades  of  concepts  and  views — a 
period  remarkably  vital  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  In  many  ways  it  was  an  era 
when  Europe  came  alive  and 
America  began  to  see  that  it  had 
a  great  role  to  fill.  To  portray  ac- 
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curately  such  an  expanding  situa¬ 
tion  and  catch  the  overtones  of 
change  and  innovation  would  tax 
even  the  veteran  student  and 
writer.  Latourette  is  one  of  the 
few  capable  of  so  great  an  under¬ 
taking. 

One  wonders  just  how  much  of 
this  grandiose  world  was  Christian 
and  how  much  was  simply  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  organizations  and 
ideas  with  a  Christian  flavor  and 
name  but  lacking  the  gospel  of  re¬ 
deeming  grace  of  the  Pauline 
churches.  The  author  does  not 
evaluate;  evidently  this  is  left  to 
the  reader.  Perhaps  Protestant 
Europe  was  becoming  too  Roman¬ 
ized,  and  one  must  not  say  a  word 
or  think  a  thought  against  Rome. 
Europe  was  indeed  better  because 
it  had  Protestantism,  such  as  it 
was,  but  did  the  people  have  grace 
and  new  life  in  Christ?  There 
were  great  revivals  and  many 
great  preachers,  but  dead  ortho¬ 
doxy,  blatant  radicalism,  and  re¬ 
ligious  revolutionaries  were  evi¬ 
dent  everywhere.  There  were 
great  institutions,  but  how  much 
Christianity  was  there  of  the  type 
which  caused  Paul  to  forsake  all 
and  to  walk  a  pilgrim  road  of 
service  ? 

G.  W.  Dollar 

A  Summary  of  Christian  His¬ 
tory.  By  Robert  A.  Baker. 

Broadman  Press,  Nashville, 
1959.  391  pp.  $6.00. 

Professor  Baker  of  Southwest¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
has  produced  another  good  one- 
volume  manual  covering  the  high¬ 
lights  of  church  history.  It  is  tele¬ 
scopic  in  approach,  readable  in 


style,  and  in  such  language  as  to 
make  history  meaningful  and  sig¬ 
nificant  to  the  layman  and  others 
needing  a  solid  introduction  to  the 
field. 

One  aspect  of  the  book  deserves 
mention.  Baker  has  detoured  the 
pitfalls  of  many  txx^s  which  em¬ 
phasize  the  institutional  and  the 
organizational  above  the  doctrinal 
and  essentially  spiritual.  One  man¬ 
ifestation  of  this  is  in  the  handling 
of  groups  of  believers  in  medieval 
times.  Too  often  they  are  called 
heretics  and  treated  as  neurotics 
and  strange  people  because  they 
were  outside  Romanism  and  paid 
a  high  price  for  it.  This  volume 
rightly  depicts  them  as  part  of  the 
“line  of  Dissent”  for  they  refused 
to  bow  the  neck  to  the  unscriptural 
dogmas  and  practices  of  Romanists. 

The  section  on  modern  history 
seeks  to  show  the  many  new  con¬ 
cepts  and  viewpoints  that  have  en¬ 
tered  the  stream  of  doctrine  and 
vitiated  Biblical  vitality  and  clar¬ 
ity.  Denominationalism  has  been 
given  its  prc^r  place  and  not  made 
the  sole  repository  of  the  truth  and 
only  witness  used  of  the  Lord. 

This  is  a  good  work  and  should 
have  widespread  acceptance  among 
laymen,  preachers,  and  students  on 
the  Bible  institute  and  college 
levels.  It  is  a  product  of  solid 
scholarship  and  years  of  teaching 
within  the  held. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Practical  Christian  Ethics. 
By  C.  B.  Eavey.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1959.  240  pp.  $3.95. 
Christians,  disgusted  with  news¬ 
paper  headlines  exposing  T.  V. 
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“quizHngs”  and  disc  jockeys  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  “wages  of  spin,” 
turn  eagerly  to  this  thought-pro¬ 
voking  volume  on  practical  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics.  Eavey,  who  taught  in 
the  Department  of  Education  and 
Psychology  at  Wheaton  College, 
serves  the  Christian  world  again 
with  the  two-volume  discussion 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Christian  ethical  living. 

The  target  of  the  author  in  this 
second  volume  is  “to  study  syste¬ 
matically  the  application  to  con¬ 
duct  of  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics.”  He  has  aimed  well. 
This  is  not  a  “do-it-yourself” 
book.  The  author  is  fully  aware  of 
the  position  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  dynamic  Christian 
living.  He  knows  his  Bible  and 
the  thoughtful  reader  will  appre¬ 
ciate  his  helpful  discussions  of  the 
Christian’s  relationship  to  law  and 
attitude  of  love.  The  author  also 
knows  life.  He  does  not  merely 
give  us  a  set  of  spiritual  slogans, 
but  a  stimulating  and  sensible 
treatment  of  how  a  Christian 
should  live  in  the  varied  experi¬ 
ences  of  life  in  a  compound-com¬ 
plex  society. 

Anyone  interested  in  pondering 
the  problems  and  implications  of 
worthy  Christian  living  ought  to 
beg,  borrow,  steal,  or  buy  this 
clearly  written  and  well-balanced 
book  on  ethics. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Preaching  For  The  Church. 

By  Richard  R.  Caemmerer. 

Concordia  Publishing  House, 
St.  Louis,  1959.  353  pp.  $4.50. 


Preaching  and  golf  have  more 
in  common  than  the  fact  that  they 
both  occur  at  eleven  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  “It  is  bad  to  play 
the  game  of  preaching  at  less  than 
par  for  the  course.  It  is  equally  bad 
to  play  the  same  par  year  after 
year.”  Since  Caemmerer  has  taught 
many  “duffers”  about  preaching’ 
as  a  professor  of  homiletics  and 
practical  theology  at  Concordia 
Seminary,  he  is  fully  qualified  to 
extend  his  help  to  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence.  Like  a  manual  on  golf,  the 
author  deals  with  the  approach  of 
the  preacher,  his  preparation  for 
the  pulpit,  his  attitude  and  his  aim. 
This  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  pastor’s  life  and  ministry  that 
is  devotional  and  practical. 

The  book  is  like  a  golf  manual 
too  in  that  it  is  a  rather  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Caem¬ 
merer  could  have  taken  a  cue  from 
a  golf  expert  in  supplying  vivid 
pictures  for  the  amateur  to  follow. 
Unfortunately,  his  illustrations  are 
limited  to  titles  and  themes  of 
sermons.  A  fuller  treatment  would 
have  helped.  The  author  is  a 
Lutheran  and  many  of  his  appli¬ 
cations  apply  specifically  to  those 
who  have  a  liturgical  background. 
Some  evangelical  readers  may  won¬ 
der  at  times  if  they  are  playing  the 
same  game. 

Here  then  is  a  practical  and 
complete  discussion  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  game  of  preaching  that 
should  be  of  special  value  to  ama¬ 
teurs  playing  the  Lutheran  course. 

H.  W.  Robinson 


Periodical  Review 


By  Librabun  James  F.  Rand 


Alloway,  Norma  A.,  “The  Night 

before  Sunday,”  Moody  Month¬ 
ly.  January,  1%0. 

This  is  one  of  several  intensely 
practical  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  periodicals  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter.  Wife  of  a 
Toronto  business  man,  Mrs.  Allo¬ 
way  found  that  her  Sundays  were 
far  from  being  a  “day  of  rest  and 
gladness”  until  she  discovered  the 
simple  truth  that  Sunday  begins 
on  Saturday.  Readers  will  enjoy 
this  interesting  look  into  the  life 
of  a  family  which  has  found  that 
advance  preparation  is  one  way  of 
insuring  that  Sunday  will  be  a  day 
of  blessing. 

Appearing  in  the  same  issue  of 
Moody  Monthly  is  “The  Pastor’s 
Wife”  by  Dorothy  J.  Pentecost, 
wife  of  a  Dallas  Seminary  faculty 
member.  “Twenty  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  minister’s  wife  has 
taught  me  two  very  important  les¬ 
sons,”  she  writes.  “First,  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  wife  should  be  as  definitely 
called  to  that  position  just  as  the 
missionary’s  wife  is  called  to  be  a 
minister.  This  call  is  seldom  a 
mysterious  and  earth-shaking  expe¬ 
rience.  It  is  more  often  a  slow  un¬ 
folding  of  God’s  will  by  an  inner 
urge  coupled  with  circumstances.” 
She  decries  a  growing  tendency  for 
the  minister’s  wife  to  feel  she  has 
no  responsibility  in  the  life  of  the 
church  her  husband  serves.  “Sec¬ 
ond,  the  church  takes  the  pastor 
and  wife  as  a  team.  Many  times 
we  feel  that  this  is  unfair,  since  we 
face  the  fact  that  everything  we 


do  and  say  affects  our  husband’s 
usefulness  to  the  Lord  and  to  the 
church  in  some  way.”  Having  set 
forth  her  basic  principles,  Mrs. 
Pentecost  gives  three  emphases 
which  should  characterize  the  life 
of  the  pastor’s  wife.  “Let’s  put  the 
emphasis  on  love  instead  of  leader¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  Let’s  put  the  emphasis  on 
prayer  instead  of  planning.  .  .  . 
Let’s  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
IV ord  instead  of  w'orking.”  The 
whole  article  is  filled  with  practi¬ 
cal  hints  for  the  pastor’s  wife 
which  makes  it  well  worth  reading. 

Still  a  third  article  in  this  issue 
is  Stan  Best’s  unusual  story,  “The 
Shovel.”  The  author  uses  this  in¬ 
triguing  way  to  point  out  some 
practical  lessons  for  the  pastor  who 
finds  the  burden  of  the  work  too 
great  because  of  the  overload  of 
committee  meetings,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  preoccupations  of  the 
contemporary  pastor.  It  makes 
good  reading  and  will  be  helpful  to 
all,  including  the  church  member 
who  often  has  been  guilty  of  load¬ 
ing  down  his  pastor  with  trivia 
which  might  well  be  handled  by 
the  laity  of  the  church. 

Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “A  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Missions  in  Spanish 

America,”  Eternity,  Februarv, 
1960. 

Those  who  would  know  more 
about  conditions  in  the  lands  to  the 
south  of  us  would  do  well  to  read 
this  penetrating  survey  of  the 
work  of  missionaries  in  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  countries  south  of  the 
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border.  Barnhouse  has  performed 
a  worth-while  service  in  making 
this  analysis  and  the  article  will 
orientate  all  who  read  it.  Many  of 
the  facts  in  this  article  will  be  new 
to  the  readers.  Those  who  have 
heard  criticism  of  the  Wycliffe 
Bible  Translators  in  recent  months 
(cf.  Baptist  Bulletin,  February, 
1960)  would  do  well  to  read  this 
article  before  forming  their  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  policies  of  Wycliffe. 
Another  survey  article  on  this  area 
is  the  one  by  C.  Stanley  Lowell, 
“New  Protestantism  in  Latin 
America”  in  Christianity  T oday 
of  January  18,  1960.  Informed 
readers  will  also  not  want  to  miss 
the  annual  survey  article  on  world 
missions  in  the  International  Re¬ 
view  of  Missions,  January,  1960. 

Bradbury,  John  W.,  “The  Funda¬ 
mentalist  Controversy,”  Watch¬ 
man-Examiner,  February  11, 

1960. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  movement  in  the  old 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  takes 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Earle 
V.  Pierce,  who  led  fundamental¬ 
ists  during  the  long  controversy  in 
the  period  from  1920  through 
1944,  to  analyze  the  fundamental¬ 
ist  controversy  and  to  determine 
its  accomplishments.  Bradbury  sets 
forth  the  six  following  accomplish¬ 
ments:  “First,  the  fundamentalist 
movement  revitalized  orthodoxy 
which  had  become  static  and  stere¬ 
otyped.  .  .  .  Second,  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  movement,  through  its 
agitation  has  inspired  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  more  orthodox 
literature  in  the  religious  held. 
.  .  .  Third,  the  fundamentalist 


movement  also  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  the  church  to  a  new  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Bible. . . .  Fourth, 
the  fundamentalist  movement  re¬ 
awakened  the  church  to  its  evange¬ 
listic  mission  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  Fifth,  the  fundamen¬ 
talist  movement  sponsored,  as  far 
back  as  27  years  ago,  the  naming 
of  a  day  for  national  repentance 
and  prayer.  .  .  .  Sixth,  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  fellowship  supported  and 
encouraged  the  mission  task  of  all 
churches.”  Those  who  have  been 
uttering  such  solemn  strictures 
against  fundamentalism  in  recent 
days  should  consider  carefully  this 
article. 

Gordon,  Cyrus  H.,  “Higher  Crit¬ 
icism  and  Forbidden  Fruit,” 

Christianity  Today,  November 
23,  1959. 

One  of  the  leading  Orthodox 
Jewish  scholars  assails  the  tendency 
of  higher  critics  to  remain  firmly 
committed  to  the  JEDP  structure 
of  the  Pentateuch,  “the  badge  of 
interconfessional  academic  respect¬ 
ability,”  no  matter  how  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  Pentateuchal  criticism  is 
changed  by  scholarship. 

In  a  highly  significant  article, 
Gordon,  formerly  of  Dropsie  but 
now  at  Brandeis,  reveals:  “I  was 
trained  simultaneously  in  higher 
criticism  and  biblical  archaeolog)’ 
without  at  first  realizing  that  the 
two  points  of  view  were  mutually 
exclusive.  By  this  I  mean  that  a 
commitment  to  any  hypothetical 
source-structure  like  JEDP  is  out 
of  keeping  with  what  I  consider 
the  only  tenable  position  for  a  crit¬ 
ical  scholar:  to  go  wherever  the 
evidence  leads  him.  When  I  speak 
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of  a  ‘commitment’  to  JEDP,  I 
mean  it  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word.  I  have  heard  professors  of 
Old  Testament  refer  to  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  JEDP  as  their  ‘conviction.’ 
They  are  willing  to  countenance 
modifications  in  detail.  They  per¬ 
mit  you  to  subdivide  (D*,  D*,  D*, 
and  so  forth)  or  combine  (JE)  or 
add  a  new  document  designated  by 
another  capital  letter ;  but  they  will 
not  tolerate  any  questioning  of  the 
basic  JEDP  structure.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  explain  this  kind  of  ‘convic¬ 
tion’  on  any  grounds  other  than 
intellectual  laziness  or  inability  to 
reappraise.”  He  cites  the  example 
of  a  professor  who  was  convinced 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  JEDP 
concept  but  refused  to  change  be¬ 
cause  ‘‘I  should  have  to  unlearn 
as  well  as  study  afresh  and  re¬ 
think.  It  is  easier  to  go  on  with 
the  accepted  system  of  higher  criti¬ 
cism  for  which  we  have  standard 
textbooks.”  Gordon  wryly  com¬ 
ments:  ‘‘What  a  happy  professor! 
He  refuses  to  forfeit  his  place  in 
Eden  by  tasting  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.” 

Another  critic  of  the  higher 
critical  theories  is  Herman  Wouk, 
the  novelist,  whose  personal  affir¬ 
mation  of  faith  as  a  Jew  has  re¬ 
cently  been  published  under  the 
title,  This  Is  My  God.  In  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  book  published  in 
Eternity  in  January,  Wouk  traces 
‘‘The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Wellhausen 
Higher  Criticism.”  He  describes 
Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena  as  a 
book  ‘‘which  was  for  a  while  a  sort 
of  inside-out-Bible  for  non-believ¬ 
ers.”  His  description  of  the  Well¬ 
hausen  method  is  crisp  and  to  the 
point.  ‘‘Whatever  passages  of 


Scripture  support  his  thesis  or  at 
least  do  not  oppose  it,  are  authen¬ 
tic.  Wherever  the  text  contradicts 
him,  the  verse  is  spurious.  .  .  . 
Early  in  the  game  he  seems  to  re¬ 
alize  that  he  will  not  quire  be  able 
to  shout  down  one  haunting  ques¬ 
tion:  how  is  it  after  all  that  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  Bible  verses 
refute  his  theory  in  plain  words?” 
His  answer  to  that  question  is  an 
extraordinary  hypothetical  figure, 
the  interpolator,  a  sort  of  master 
forger.  ‘‘Seeing  across  a  span  of  23 
centuries,  this  man  (or  men)  ob¬ 
viously  anticipated  the  Wellhausen 
theory,  and  went  through  all  of 
Holy  Scriptures  carefully  inserting 
passages  that  refuted  it!”  Wouk’s 
summarizing  comment  is  to  the 
point.  ‘‘The  puzzle  today  is  how 
such  a  work  ever  captured,  even 
for  a  few  decades,  a  serious  scho¬ 
lastic  held.  But  the  history  of  sd- 
ence  shoMrs  that  any  vigorously 
asserted  hypothesis  can  have  a  good 
run,  in  the  absence  of  facts.” 

Graham,  Billy,  ‘‘What  Ten  Years 
Have  Taught  Me,”  Christian 
Century/'  February,  1960. 

Each  decade  this  citadel  of  lib¬ 
eral  Christianity  publishes  a  series 
of  articles  by  internationally  re¬ 
nowned  theologians  who  outline 
how  their  thinking  has  changed 
during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
During  the  current  series  John  C. 
Bennett,  Karl  Barth,  and  Albert 
C.  Outler  have  already  made  their 
contributions  and  the  popular 
evangelist  is  the  fourth  in  the  se¬ 
ries.  This  is  the  first  time  Billy 
could  have  been  included  in  this 
series  since  his  rise  to  fame  oc¬ 
curred  just  ten  years  ago. 
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His  article  will  repay  a  careful 
reading,  but  a  summary  here  of 
the  changes  in  his  thinking  will  be 
useful.  “First  I  recognize  more 
clearly  than  I  did  ten  years  ago 
the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  the 
evangelist,”  he  writes  adding  that 
the  evangelist  is  a  proclaimer  of 
the  gospel,  “not  primarily  a  social 
reformer,  a  temperance  lecturer  or 
a  moralizer.”  The  second  lesson  is 
a  recognition  of  the  limitations  of 
mass  evangelism.  It  “is  not  the 
most  ideal  method  of  evangelism.” 
“In  the  third  place,  my  faith  in 
earlier  thetJogical  concepts  has 
deepened.  For  example,  the  years 
have  brought  a  deepening  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Word  of  God  is  quick 
and  powerful  and  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.”  “A  fourth  change  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  ...  my  concept  of 
the  church  has  taken  on  greater 
dimension.”  “A  fifth  change:  my 
belief  in  the  social  implications  of 
the  gospel  has  deepened  and  broad¬ 
ened.”  “Sixth  I  have  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.”  “Seventh, 
this  past  decade  has  been  a  period 
of  ripening  tares  and  ripening 
wheat.  .  . .  We  have  seen  a  revival 
of  religious  interest  throughout  the 
United  States  but  an  acceleration 
of  crime,  divorce,  and  immorality. 

.  .  .  But  a  day  of  separation,  an 
ultimate  triumph  for  truth  and 
righteousness  is  coming.”  As  to 
the  next  decade,  “Only  God 
knows.  ...  I  intend  by  the  grace 
of  God  to  continue  in  my  ordained 
calling  until  He  says,  “It  is 
enough.’  ” 


Other  Significant  Articles 
of  the  Quarter 

Bromiley,  G.  W.,  “The  Biblical 
Doctrine  of  Inspiration,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  November  23, 

1959. 

Davies,  W.  D.,  “A  Quest  to  Be 
Resumed  in  New  Testament 
Studies,”  "Union  Seminary 
Quarterly  Review,  January, 

1960. 

Glueck,  Nelson,  “The  Negev,” 
Biblical  Archaeologist,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1959. 

Heaton,  C.  A.,  “Tlie  Gospel  and 
the  Beatnik,”  "Eternity,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1960. 

Hunter,  A.  M.,  “Interpreting  the 
Parables,”  Interpretation,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1960. 

“Issue  on  Baptism,”  Foundations, 
January,  1960. 

Jones,  G.  V.,  “Biblical  Criticism 
and  Theological  Integrity,”  Ex¬ 
pository  Times,  January,  1960. 

Klijn,  A.  J.,  “A  Survey  of  Re¬ 
searches  into  the  Western  Text 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,” 
Novum  Testamentum,  October, 
1959. 

Lovgren,  O.,  “The  Author  of 
‘How  Great  Thou  Art,’  ”  Chris¬ 
tian  Etude,  Winter,  1959. 

Michaelsen,  R.,  “Religion  and  the 
Presidency,”  Christian  Century, 
February  3,  10,  1960. 

Palmer,  E.  H.,  ‘Why  Work?” 
His,  January,  1960. 

Piper,  O.,  “A  New  Gospel  ?  Does 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas  Not  Long 
Ago  Discovered  in  Egypt  War¬ 
rant  Inclusion  in  the  New  Test¬ 
ament  Canon?”  Christian  Cen- 
**try,  January  27,  1960. 
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